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SATAN AND URIEL.—By Srornarp. 


Tue subject of this fine picture by Strornarn, is taken 
from Milton. Satan, having resolved to attempt the 
destruction of our first parents, secks, in another form, 
to elude the vigilance of the archangel Uriel: 


And now a stripling cherub he appears, 

Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smil’d celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused, so well he feign’d. 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 

In curls on either cheek play’d, wings he wore 
Of many a color’d plume sprinkled with gold.” 

In this guise he accosts Uriel, who, deceived by his 
appearance and specious words, shows him the earth 
and points out paradise, the abode of Adam and Eve. 

The composition affords a pleasing example of grace- 
ful foreshortening in the figure of the arch-enemy of 
mankind, while the easy dignity of Uriel effectually 
contrasts, by its calmness of movement and gesture, 
with the active motions of the buoyant cherub. 
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HOPE DECEIVED—By Rerzscn. 


We present the readers of the Monument, this 
month, with a gem from the pencil of Rerzscu. A 
better description of it cannot be given than that fur- 
nished by Mrs. Jameson:—A group of playful children 
are peeping under a hat for a butterfly, which they 
fancy they have caught secure. It is easy to see that 
the pursuit has been over many a summer field— 
through many a flowery brake: and now they bend 
forward in various attitudes of eagemess and expecta- 
tion, to seize the promised joy. Meantime, their little 
captive has escaped unperceived, and is fluttering 
away beyond their reach. The innocent, arch delight 
in one little face, the eager earnestness of the other, 
and the fond infantine confidence and simplicity in the 
third, who is just peeping under the edge of the hat, 
are very lovely: the parable of Hope has seldom been 
more charmingly or more forcibly expressed. 
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A L’ABRI;* 


OR, THE TENT PITCH’D. 

Tris is an agreeable volume of chit-chat and phi- 
losophy, and will be found a pleasant companion for 
an idle hour. Those familiar with the off-hand 
sketches of the author, can form some idea of the 
pleasant variety which such a book, from his pen, 
must contain. We pronounced it delightful; and laid 
it down in the best humor imaginable. Willing that 
our readers shall have a share of the good things 
which we receive, we make a few extracts from the 
volume. And first, here is as fine a piece of philoso- 
phy for an author who has been “cut up,” as we have 
ever met with. Mr. Willis seems to look at the sub- 
ject with a steady eye: 

“‘How it looks to one pair of eyes would be a 
good reminder pencilled on the margin of many a 
volume. 

«I have run my ploughshare, in’ this furrow, 
upon a root of philosophy, which has cured heart- 
aches for me ere now. I struck upon it almost 
accidentally, while administering consolation, 
years since, to a sensitive friend, whose muse 
had been consigned, alive and kicking, to the 
tomb, by a blundering undertaker of criticism. I 
read the review, and wrote on it with a pencil, 
‘So thinks one man in fifteen millions;’ and, to 
my surprise, up swore my dejected friend, like 
Master Barnardine, that he would ‘consent to die 
that day, for no man’s persuasion.’ Since that I 
have made a practice of counting the enemy; and 
trust me, dear doctor, it is sometimes worth 
while not to run away without this little prelimi- 
nary. A friend, for instance, with a most boding 
solemnity, takes you aside, and pulls from his 
pocket a newspaper containing a paragraph that 
is aimed at your book, your morals, perhaps 
your looks and manners. You catch the alarm 
from your friend’s face, and fancy it is the voice 
of public opinion, and your fate is fixed. Your 
book is detestable, your character is gone. Your 
manners and features are the object of universal 
disapprobation. Stay! count the enemy! Was it 
decided by a convention? No! By a caucus? 
No! By a vote on the deck of a steamboat? No! 
By a group at the corner of the street, by a club, 
by a dinner-party? No! By whom then? One 
small gentleman, sitting ina dingy corner of a 
printing-office, who puts his quill through your 
reputation as the entomologist slides a pin through 
a beetle—in the way of his vocation. No par- 
ticular malice to you. He wanted a specimen of 
the genus poet, and you were the first caught. If 
there is no head to the pin, (as there often is 
none,) the best way is to do as the beetle does— 
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pretend to be killed till he forgets you, and then 
slip off without a buzz. 

“The only part of calumny that I ever found 
troublesome was my friends’ insisting on my be- 
ing unhappy about it. I dare say you have read 
the story of the German criminal, whose last 
request, that his head might be struck off while 
he stood engaged in conversation, was humanely 
granted by the provost. The executioner was an 
adroit headsman, and, watching his opportunity, 
he crept behind his victim while he was observ- 
ing the flight of a bird, and sliced off his bulb 
without even discomposing his gaze. It was sug- 
gested to the sufferer presently that he was decap- 
itated, but he thought not. Upon which one of 
his friends stepped up, and, begging he would take 
the pains to stir himself a litile, his head fell to the 
ground. If the story be not true, the moral is. 
In the many times 1 have been put to death by 
criticism, I have never felt incommoded, till some 
kind friend insisted upon it, and now that I can 
stand on a potato-hill in a circle of twice the 
diameter of a rifle-shot, and warn off all trespass- 
ers, [ intend to defy sympathy, and carry my top 
as long as it will stay on—behead me as often as 
you like, beyond my periphery. 

“Still, though 

‘The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 

And is not careful what they mean thereby,’ 
it is very pleasant now and then to pounce upon a 
bigger bird screaming in the same chorus. Noth- 
ing impairs the dignity of an author’s reputation 
like a newspaper wrangle, yet one bold literary 
vulture struck down promptly and successfully, 
serves as good a purpose as the hawk nailed to 
the barn-door. But I do not live in the country 
to be pestered with resentments. I do not well 
know how the thoughts of them came under the 
bridge. I’ll have a fence that shall keep out such 
stray cattle, or there are no posts and rails in 
philosophy.” 


This is the right spirit. Whenever we are disposed 
to learn lessons of contentment, we find them all around 
us. Indeed, it is only when we are determined to be 
unhappy, that they are hid from our eyes. Every 
natural change that is in progress around us, bears al- 
ways some striking analogy to the moral changes that 
are going on within us. They correspond to each 
other, and it is for us to learn from them lessons of 
wisdom. The following, on this subject, is in the 
author’s finest vein: 

“‘There is a curious fact, I have learned for the 
first time in this wild country, and it may be new 
to you, that as the forest is cleared, new springs 
rise to the surface of the ground, as if at the touch 
of the sunshine. The settler knows that water 
as well as herbage will start to the light, and as 
his axe lets it in upon the black bosom of the 
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wilderness, his cattle find both pasture and drink, 
where, before, there had never been either well- 
head or verdure. You have yourself been, in 
your day, dear doctor, ‘a warped slip of wilder- 
ness,’ and will see at once that there lies in this 
ordinance of nature a beautiful analogy to certain 
moral changes that come in upon the heels of 
more cultivated and thoughtful manhood, Of the 
springs that start up in the footsteps of thought 
and culture, the sources are like those of forest 
springs, unsuspected till they flow. There is no 
divining rod, whose dip shall tell us at twenty 
what we shall most relish at thirty. We do not 
think that with experience we shall have grown 
simple, that things we slight and overlook will 
have become marvels, that our advancement in 
worth will owe more to the cutting away of over- 
growth in tastes than to their acquisition or nur- 
ture. 

“I should have thought this change in myself 
scarce worth so much blotting of good paper, but 
for its bearing on a question that has hitherto 
given me no little anxiety. The rivers flow on 
to the sea, increasing in strength and glory to the 
last, but we have our pride and fullness in youth, 
and dwindle and fall away toward the grave. 
How I was to grow dull to the ambitions and ex- 
citements which constituted my whole existence; 
be content to lag and fall behind and forego emu- 
lation in all possible pursuits—in short, how I 
was to grow old contentedly and gracefully, has 
been to me a somewhat painful puzzle. With 
what should I be pleased? How should I fill the 
vacant halls from which had fled merriment and 
fancy, and hope and desire? 

‘You can scarce understand, dear doctor, with 
what pleasure I find this new spring in my path— 
the content with which 1 admit the conviction, 
that, without effort or self-denial, the mind may 
slake its thirst, and the heart be satisfied with but 
the waste of what lies so near us. I have all my 
life seen men grow old, tranquilly and content, 
but I did not think it possible that J should. I 
took pleasure only in that which required young 
blood to follow, and I felt that, to look backward 
for enjoyment, would be at best but a difficult 
resignation.” 

In his rustic seclusion, Mr. Willis meets with some 
rare characters, and he hits off their peculiarities in a 
rare style. Here is a sketch to laugh over: 

‘‘A third person is one of my neighbors, who 
can see nothing done without showing you a 
‘’cuter way,’ and who, sitting on the sill of the 
barn, is amusing himself, quite of his own accord, 
with beheading, cleaning, and picking an unfor- 
tunate duck, whose leg was accidentally broken 
by the flail. His voluntary occupation is stimu- 
lated by neither interest nor good nature, but is 








simply the itching to be doing something, which, 
in one shape or another, belongs to every genu- 
ine Jonathan. Near him, in cow-hide boots, 
frock of fustian, and broad-brimmed sombrero of 
coarse straw, stands, breathing from a bout with 
the flail, the individual from whom I have stepped 
apart, and upon whose morning’s worth of exist- 
ence you shall put a philosopher’s estimate. 

‘I presume my three hours’ labor might be 
done for about three shillings—my mind, mean- 
time, being entirely occupied with what I was 
about, calculating the number of bushels to the 
acre, the price of corn farther down the river, and 
between whiles, discussing the merits of a patent 
corn-sheller, which we had abandoned for the 
more laborious but quicker process of thrashing. 

‘*««Purty ’cute tool!’ says my neighbor, giving 
the machine a look out of the corner of his yel- 
low eye, ‘but teoo slow! Corn ought to come off 
ravin’ distracted. *Taint no use to eat it up in 
labor. Where was that got out?’ 

«¢ « ?Twas invented in Albany, I rather think.’ 

«Wal, 1 guess t’want. It’s a Varmount no- 
tion. Rot them Green Mountingeers! they’re a 
spiling the country. People won’t work when 
them things lay round. Have you heern of a 
machine for buttoning your gallowses behind?’ 

*¢ ‘No, I have not.’ 

*«*Wal, I’ve been expecting on’t. There aint 
no other hard work they haint economized. Is 
them your hogs in the garding?’ 

“Three vast porkers had nosed open the gate, 
during the discussion, and were making the best 
of their opportunities. After a vigorous chase, 
the latch was closed upon them securely, and my 
neighbor resumed his duck. 

“Is there no way of forcing people to keep 
those brutes at home,’ I asked of my silent 
tenant. 4 

«*Yes, sir. The law provides that you may 
shut them up, and send word to the owners to 
come and take them away.’ 

““«Wal! It’s a chore, if you ever tried it, to 
catch a hog if he’s middlin’ spry, and when he’s 
cotch, you’ve got to feed him, by law, till he’s 
sent for; and it don’t pay, mister.’ 

«But you can charge for the feed,’ says the 
other. 

«Pesky little, I tell ye. Pig fodder ’s cheap, 
and they don’t pay you for carrying on’t to ’m, 
nor for catching the critters. It’s a losin’ con- 
sam.’ 

«Suppose I shoot them.’ 

“«Sartin you can. The owner ’I] put his vally 
on it, and you can have as much pork at that 
price as ‘ll fill your barn. The hull neighb’r’- 
hood ’Il driv- their hogs into your garding.’ 

“I saw that my neighbor had looked at the 
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matter all round; but I was sure, from his manner, 
that he could, if encouraged, suggest a remedy 
for the nuisance. 

«sf would give a bushel of that handsome 
corn,’ said I, ‘to know how to be rid of them.’ 

««*Be so perlite as to measure it out, mister, 
while I head in that hog. I’ll show you how the 
deacon kept ’em out of the new buryin’ ground 
while the fence was buildin’.’ 

‘He laid down the duck, which was, by this 
time, fairly picked, and stood a moment looking 
at the three hogs, now leisurely turning up the 
grass at the road-side. For a reason which I did 
not at the moment conceive, he presently made a 
dash at the thinnest of the three, a hungry-looking 
brute, built with an approach to the grey-hound, 
and missed catching him by an arm’s length. 
Unluckily for the hog, however, the road was 
lined with crooked rail-fence, which deceived 
him with constant promise of escape by a short 
turn, and by skilful heading off, and a most indus- 
trious chase of some fifteen minutes, he was cor- 
nered at last, and secured by the hind leg, 

“SA hog,’ said he, dragging him along with the 
greatest gravity, ‘hates a straight line like pizen. 
If they’d run right in eend, you’d never catch ’em 
in natur. Like some folks, aint it? Boy, fetch 
me a skrimmage of them whole corn.’ 

“He drove the hog before him, wheelbarrow 
fashion, into an open cow-pen, and put up the 
bars. The boy (his son, who had been waiting 
for him outside the barn) brought him a few ears 
of ripe corn, and as soon as the hog had recovered 
his breath a little, he threw them into the pen, 
and drew out a knife from his pocket, which he 
whetted on the rail before him. 

** «Now,’ said he, as the voracious animal, unac- 
customed to such appetizing food, seized raven- 
ously on the corn, ‘it’s accordin’ to law to take 
up a stray hog and feed him, ain’t it? 

* «Certainly.’ 

“By this time the greedy creature began to 
show symptoms of choking, and my friend’s de- 
sign became clearer. ‘ 

«* «And it’s Christian charity,’ he continued, let- 
ting down the bars, and stepping in as the hog 
rolled upon his side, ‘not to let your neighbor lose 
his critters by choking, if you can kill ’em in 
time to save their meat, ain’t it?’ 

** <Certainly.’ 

‘Wal!’ said he, cutting the animal’s throat, 
‘you can send word to the owner o’ that pork to 
come and take it away, and if he don’t like to 
salt down at a minute’s notice, he’ll keep the rest 
hum, and pay you for your corn. And that’s the 
way the deacon sarved my hogs, darn his long 
face, and I eat pork till I was sick of the sight 
on’t.’” 





Those uninitiated into the mysteries of criticism have 
but little idea of its unfairness, and rarely think that 
the opinion of a reviewer is, in most cases, founded 
upon the mere caprice of the moment, or upon pre- 
viously formed prejudices which bias his judgment. 
We have long since lost all confidence in modern re- 
viewing. Here is a precious confession on the subject, 
in the opening of the next extract. How many such 
could be made: 


“I am of opinion, dear doctor, that a letter to 
be read understandingly, should have marginal 
references to the state of the thermometer, the 
condition of the writer’s digestion, and the quality 
of his pen and ink at the time of writing. These 
matters, if they do not affect a man’s belief in a 
future state, very sensibly operate upon his style 
of composition, sometimes (so with me at least) 
upon his sentiments and minor morals. 

“Like most other pen-and-inklings in this be- 
printed country, I commenced authorship at pre- 
cisely-the wrong end—criticism. Never having 
put my hat upon more than one or two grown-up 
thoughts, I still feel myself qualified to pronounce 
upon any man’s literary stature, from Walter 
Scott to whom you please. I remember (under 
this delusion of Sathan) sitting down to review a 
book by one of the most sensible women in this 
country. It was a pleasant morning—favorable 
symptom for the author. I wrote the name of 
the book at the head of a clean sheet of Bath 
post, and the nib of my pen capered nimbly away 
into a flourish, in a fashion to coax praise out of 
a pumpkin. What but courtesy on so bright a 
morning and with so smooth a pen? I was in the 
middle of the page, taking breath after a long 
and laudatory sentence, when, paff! through the 
window came a gust of air, labelled for the bare 
nerves. (If you have ever been in Boston, per- 
haps you have observed that an east wind, in that 
city of blue noses in June, gives you a sensation 
like being suddenly deprived of your skin.) In 
a shudder of disgust I bore down upon the dot of 
an i, and my pen, like an ‘over-tried friend,’ gave 
way under the pressure. With the wind in that 
same quarter, dexterity died. After vain efforts 
to mend my pen to its original daintiness, I ampu- 
tated the nib to a broad working stump, and aimed 
it doggedly at the beginning of a new paragraph. 
But my wits had gone about with the grasshop- 
per on the church steeple. Nothing would trickle 
from that stumpy quill, either graceful or gracious; 
and having looked through the book, but with a 
view to find matter to praise, I was obliged to run 
it over anew to forage for the east wind. ‘Hence 
the milk in the cocoa-nut,’ as the showman says 
of the monkey’s stealing children. I wrote a 
savage review, which the reader was expected to 
believe, contained the opinions of the reviewer!! 
Oh, Jupiter! 
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‘All this is to apologize, not for my own letter, 
which I intend to be a pattern of good humor, 
but for a passage in your last, (if written upon a 
hard egg, you should have mentioned it in the 
margin,) in which, apropos of my jaunt to the 
Chemung, you accuse me of being glad to get away 
from my hermitage. I could write you a sermon 
now on the nature of content, but you would say 
the very text is apochryphal. My ‘lastly,’ how- 
ever, would go to prove that there is bigotry in 
retirement as in all things either good or pleasura- 
ble. The eye that never grows familiar with 
nature, needs refreshing from all things else. A 
room, a chair, a musical instrument, a horse, a 
dog, the road you drive daily, and the well you 
drink from, are all more prized when left and re- 
turned to. The habit of turning back daily from 
a certain mile-stone, in your drive, makes that 
mile-stone, after a while, a prison wall. It is 
pleasant to pass it, though the road beyond be less 
beautiful. If I were once more ‘brave Master 
Shoe-tie, the great traveller,’ it would irk me, I 
dare say, to ride thirty miles in a rail-car drawn 
by one slow horse. Yet it is a pleasant ‘lark’ 
now, to run down to Ithaca fora night, in this 
drowsy conveyance, though I exchange a cool 
cottage for a fly-nest, ‘lavendered linen’ for abomi- 
nable cotton, and the service of civil William for 
the ‘young lady that takes care of the chambers.’ 
I like the cobwebs swept out of my eyes. I like 
to know what reason I have to keep my temper 
among my household gods, I like to pay an ex- 
travagant bill for villainous entertainment abroad, 
and come back to escape ruin in the luxuries of 
home. 

‘Doctor! were you ever a vagabond for years 
together? I know you have hung your hat on the 
South Pole, but you are one of those ‘friend of 
the family’ men, who will travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and be at no charges for lodging. 
You cannot understand, I think, the life from 
which I have escaped—the life of ‘mine ease in 
mine inn.’ Pleasant mockery! You have never 
had the hotel fever—never sickened of the cop- 
perplate human faces met exclusively in’ those 
homes of the homeless—never have gone dis- 
tracted at the eternal ‘one piece of soap, and the 
last occupant’s tooth-brush and cigar!’ To be 
slighted any hour of the evening for a pair of 
slippers and a tin candlestick—to sleep and wake 
amid the din of animal wants, complaining and 
supplied—to hear no variety of human tone but 
the expression of these baser necessities—to be 
waited on either by fellows who would bring 
your coffin as unconcernedly as your breakfast, or 
by a woman who is rude, because insulted when 
kind—to lie always in strange beds—to go home 
to a house of strangers—to be weary without 





pity, sick without soothing, sad without sympa- 
thy—to sit at twilight by your lonely window, in 
some strange city, and, with a heart which a 
child’s voice would dissolve in tenderness, to see 
door after door open and close upon fathers, bro- 
thers, friends, expected and welcomed by the be- 
loved and the beloving—these are costly miseries 
against which I almost hourly weigh my cheaper 
happimess ina home! Yet this is the life pined 
after by the grown-up boy—the life called fasci- 
nating and mystified in romance—the life, dear 
doctor, for which even yourself can fancy I am 
‘imping my wing’ anew! Oh, no! I have served 
seven years for this Rachel of contentment, and 
my heart is no Laban to put me off witha Leah.” 


Mr. Willis pays a just tribute to the merits of@Mr. 
Dawes as a poet—with which extract we close this 
article: 

“I wish you would send me a copy of Dawes’s 
poems when they appear. I have long thought 
he was one of the unappreciated; but I see that 
his fine play of Athanasia is making stir among 
the paragraphers. Rufus Dawes is a poet if God 
ever created one, and he lives his vocation as well 
as imagines it. I hope he will shuffle off the hea- 
venward end of his mortal coil under the cool 
shades of my Omega. He is our Coleridge, and 
his talk should have reverent listeners. I have 
seldom been more pleased at a change in the 
literary kaleidoscope, than at his awakening popu- 
larity; and, I pray you, blow what breath you 
have into his new-spread sail.” 





HOWE, THE ANIMAL PAINTER. 


James Howe, whose name must be familiar to 
many as that of one of the cleverest of modern 
animal painters, was born on the 30th August, 1780, 
and was the eldest son of the Rev. William Howe, 
minister of the parish of Skirling, in the county of 
Peebles. The living of Skirling was by no means 
an opulent one, and the incumbent could maintain 
his family only ina very humble way. One strong 
proof of this is afforded by the fact, that, with a 
view to economy, James wa’ allowed.to wear shoes 
only on Sundays. By this means the clergyman’s 
money was undoubtedly spared, but the conse- 
quences to the son were not so pleasant; fora 
single pair of shoes lasted so long, that they cruelly 
tortured the boy’s feet when he put them on, as he 
was forced to do, on the Sabbath-days. Such 
being the case, it may readily be supposed that little 
expense was or could be lavished on the education 
of James Howe. He received, indeed, only such 
elementary instruction as the little parish school 
could supply, and this, continued up to his thir- 
teenth year, constituted the whole amount of the 
education that fell to his lot. 
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Before reaching the age just mentioned, Howe, 
like almost every man who ever attained to any 
degree of eminence as a painter, had shown strong 
indications of a natural taste for the art. His ten- 
dencies in this way used to draw down on him his 
father’s severest displeasure, and procure him many 
a smart castigation. Nor is this much to be won- 
dered at, since it must have been most annoying 
to the worthy minister to find, on laying his 
sermons before him in the pulpit, that the margins 
had been unexpectedly embellished with like- 
nesses of as many creatures as entered the ark 
with Noah—*‘beasts, and cattle, and every creep- 
ing thing, and every fowl, after his kind, and every 
bird of every sort.” It was probably in conse- 
quence of such annoying indications of an inherent 
taste for art, that the minister of Skirling consent- 
ed to send the boy, at the age of thirteen, to Edin- 
burgh, in order that he might learn the trade of a 
house-painter. 

Mr. Norris, a member of a family who have 
long enjoyed repute in Edinburgh, in the line of 
business alluded to, was the person to whom young 
Howe was bound apprentice. For some time 
after the engagement commenced, there was no- 
thing remarkable observed about the lad by his 
employers or his mates of the brush, excepting 
that the drudge-work, which the latter parties, 
according to a custom too common, were most 
ready to foist upon him as the youngest entrant, 
seem particularly distasteful to him. After he 
had passed, however, through such initiatory 
operations as that of whitewashing the interior of 
the old Tolbooth—one of his first performances in 
Edinburgh—he began to find occasional opportuni- 
ties of displaying his peculiar taste, and came to be 
considered a talented, though eccentric and rather 
intractable lad. Those around him, on discover- 
ing his powers, soon took occasion to employ them, 
at the spare moments which his engagements with 
his master permitted. Among others who heard 
of Howe at this early period, and who turned his 
abilities to use, was the late Mr. Marshall, long 
well known on account of hisapanoramic exhibi- 
tions. On paintings of this class Mr. Marshall set 
Howe to work at his leisure hours, and if we con- 
sider that he was yet but an apprentice boy, and 
that he received five shillings an hour for these extra 
labors, we must conclude, both from the employ- 
ment and the remuneration, that he was regarded 
as no common youth. 

When his apprenticeship ended, Howe turned 
his whole attention to that branch of art in which 
he felt his strength to lie—namely animal-painting. 
He must certainly at one period have been a 
zealous student in this department, yet his skill 
seemed to come to himrather by intuition than 
otherwise. No greatlength of time elapsed ere he 





attracted the notice of various persons of distinc. 
tion, and, among others, of the late Earl of Buchan. 
The countenance which now fell to his share en- 
couraged him to settle inarespectable dwelling at 
the corner of Greenside street, and to notify to the 
public generally his profession of animal-painter, 
by the sign ofa Piebald Pony, visible inside of his 
window. This animal was painted with so much 
force and fidelity, that strangers, and particularly 
country folks, were not unfrequently seen to gaze on 
it with astonishment, believing it to be a creature 
of flesh and blood, and wondering how it got there. 

After painting at this period various admired 
animal-pieces for his employers, and thus laying 
the foundation of his future repute, Howe was 
induced by the Earl of Buchan to pay a visit to 
London. Conceiving that the artist’s peculiar 
powers required but to be known to ensure them 
the very highest partronage, his lordship gave Howe 
letters of instruction to certain influential persons 
in George III’s household, with the view of pro- 
curing him permission to take portraits of some 
horses of the royal stud, which protraits might 
be afterwards laid before the king’s own eye. 
Howe accordingly went to London, was well 
received by the Hanoverians who had the principal 





charge of the royal horses, and painted likenesses 
of some of these in his very best style. But, un- 
| luckily, his majesty was at this very period seized 
with disease in the eyes, and lost for the time all 
power of looking at pictures either of man or 
beast. Howe was in consequence compelled to 
return to Scotland, which he did in a soured and 
disappointed state of mind. It is much to Lord 
Buchan’s credit, that, feeling himself to be in some 
measure the cause of this disappointment, he made 
up for it as much he could, by giving the painter 
various orders for pictures on his own account. 
The principal of these pieces was one depicting 
the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, assembled in 
full quorum, with the earl himself filling the chair 
as president. Though the delinéation of animals 
was Howe’s forte, he might also have been a 
general artist of no mean kind, could he have 
devoied himself to acourse of patient study. This 
very picture, however, is a proof that such never 
was the case. Howe only executed the piece in 
part. The original design was by the late David 
Allen; Howe began and carried on the painting to 
a certaill extent, and Alexander Carse, an artist of 
no mean standing, had the task of finishing it. 
It is now, we believe, in the possession of Lord 
Buchan’s successors, along with various other 
pieces by Howe. 

About the year 1810, Howe attained the height 
of his popularity, and for a number of succeeding 
years continued to hold the rank of the first ani- 
mal-painter in Scotland, if not in Britain. His 
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cattle-portraits and pieces found their way into the 
houses of many of the nobility and gentry of the 
country. Some little time subsequent to 1810, 
Sir John Sinclair gave Howe a commission to 
travel through various parts of Scotland, for the 
purpose of painting the different breeds of cattle 
to be found in the country. A series of valuable 
pictures was the result of this journey, most of 
which are still in the possession .of Sir John’s 
family. The faithfulness of these delineations 
rendered them of much use to Sir John in the 
composition of his agricultural works, and it was 
from some of the same pictures, we believe, that 
the beautiful engravings of cattle were executed, 
which are appended to the article Agriculture in 
the Encyclopedia Brittannica. Various other of 
Howe’s paintings of this date were engraved, and 
it was in this form that the public chiefly became 
acquainted with them. One piece for example, 
engraved by the famous artist, Turner, still keeps 
possession of the print-shops. It represents a 
Hawking Party, and contains figures of men and 
horses, as well asof hawks. The most striking 
feature of this and the works previously mentioned, 
was the character which Howe threw into his 
delineations of animals. Every individual animal 
in his species, even though the group might be nu- 
merous, was seized and represented in some atti- 
tude or movement, characteristic of the race or of the 
breed—for even breeds are distinguished from one 
another by such peculiarities. Inthis lay Howe’s 
great art and merit; and hence the fidelity of his 
paintings is always to be recognised ata glance; 
for though few people, perhaps, could describe any 
creature’s characteristic attitudes, if asked to do so, 
almost every one can distinguish the versimilitude 
of such peculiarities, when set before him by the 
pencil. However, having once succeeded in giving 
character of this kind to his representations of ani- 
mals, Howe was too apt to rest contented there, 
and to neglect or slur over the finishing. 

A remarkable proof of Howe’s rapidity, alike 
of invention and execution, was given after the 
battle of Waterloo. In concert with others, and 
at their suggestion, (for he never had the wit to 
think of any scheme so likely to be profitable, ) 
Howe visited the scene of the great engagement, 
and made himself fully acquainted with the local- 
ities of the field. He then returned home, and 
set to work on a large panoramic view of the con- 
test of Waterloo. He completed this in one 
month, although he had four thousand feet of can- 
vass to cover with men and horses, artillery and 
arms. Owing partly, no doubt, to the great tem- 
porary enthusiasm of the popular mind on the 
subject, but also in no small degree to the spirited 
execution of the piece, the panorama was highly 
successful both in Edinburgh and Glasgow, draw- 





ing for a long period thirty pounds a-night, half 
of which fell to the painter’s share. Howe resided 
about two years in Glasgow at this period in cir- 
cumstances which were always fatal to his best 
interests. He was idle, had plenty of money, and 
was greatly deficient of that useful element of 
character, usually termed steadiness. The conse- 
quence was, that he became a dupe to all who 
chose to prey upon his simplicity, and indulged ina 
continued round of dissipation. Moreover, though 
sought for hourly by the most respectable people 
of the country, who wished, through his pencil, 
to obtail memorials of favorite animals, or pieces 
of a higher kind, he was never to be found at the 
command of intending employers. Finally, at the 
close of the term mentioned, he returned to Edin- 
burgh, sunk in spirits, injured in constitution, and 
without a penny in his purse. 

The instant that his return was known, how- 
ever, employment was ready for him. The hon- 
orable Mr. Maule, now lord Panmure, wished 
Howe to visitBrechin Castle, and paint some pieces 
there. The invitation was accepted, happily for 
the artist, because the quiet of a country residence 
partly restored the health that had been dissipated. 
After a stay of four months, during which time 
he adorned the walls of Brechin Castle, with va- 
rious proofs of his genius, Howe returned to Edin- 
burgh, master of several hundred pounds, which 
he lodged in one of the banks—the first money of 
his so placed. He now began to work diligently, 
and to show something like a firm resolution to 
avoid his late errors; but his better genius did not 
long retain the ascendancy, and before the close 
of 1821, he was under the necessity of removing 
his lodgings to Newhaven, in the hope that the 
change of air might benefit his again weakened 
frame, as well as that the seclusion of the place 
might be productive otherwise of good. He re- 
sided here with a respectable private family, and 
was svon able to resume his professional avoca- 
tions. A number of large compositions, many hun- 
dred sketches of an unique character, and count- 
less portraits of single animals, were produced by 
him during the next few years, being executed 
partly at the request of employers, and partly at 
the instigation of his own fancy. His wonderful 
skill in depicting animals remained undiminished 
by time, though he grew always more and more 
careless as to the proper completion of his pieces. 
So universally admitted were his powers, that the 
most celebrated artists of the day not unfrequently 
made use of his talents in filling in cattle into 
their best productions. 

But, though often laboring hard, and frequently 
receiving handsome remuneration for that labor, 
Howe never could lay up money. His unfortunate 
tendencies always got the better of. his good reso- 
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lutions, and his weakness in this respect may 
charitably be ascribed, in some measure, to the 
operation of the same constitutional influences 
which rendered his brother an idiot. Some anec- 
dotes which are told of Howe give strong counte- 
nance to this idea. On his return from Waterloo, 
he chanced to be riding in a hackney coach be- 
tween Wapping and London city, in company 
with a brother artist (Mr. Carse) and another gen- 
tleman, when the conversation turned upon apo- 
plexy. The talk of his friends affected Howe so 
strongly, that he began to believe himself attacked 
with the same disease at the moment, bawled to 
the coachman to stop instantly, and would not be 
satisfied until he had gone undera pump in the 
line of route, and had forced his companions to 
draw the cold water upon his head and shoulders! 
On many occasions he showed great absence of 
mind—which is but a gentle form, in many cases, 
of mental alienation. For example, when visiting 
Colinton once-with a party of ladies and gentle- 
men, Howe accidentally tore away the sole of one 
of his boots. He left his friends, and went to the 
cobbler of the village to have the injury repaired. 
He remained long away, and his companions 
growing anxious, set off in search ofhim. They 
at length found him in deep carouse with the cob- 
bler, forgetful of the place in which he was, of bis 
party, and every thing connected with it. Such 
escapades—and his life was full of them—favor 
the conclusion that the artist’s career was not un- 
affected by the same hereditary influences which 
warped the intellect of his nearest relative. Un- 
happily, also, the want of money at any time was 
no obstacle in the way of Howe’s indulgence in 
his irregularities, for tavern-keepers were but too 
ready to supply the demands of one who could at 
any time, in the space of a few minutes, repay 
them by a dash or two of his pencil. Too numer- 
ous were the pieces thrown off in this manner to 
liquidate tavern-bills. Any one who turns to the 
life of George Morland, the English painter, will 
find a character but too similar, in these respects, 
to that of James Howe. 

During the years which Howe spent at New- 
haven, he entered on a task which, if completed, 
would have proved a lasting benefit to his country, 
as well as a durable memorial of his own genius. 
This was a work on British Domestic Animals, of 
which Howe was the painter, and Lizars the en- 
graver, Several parts were published, containing 
pictures of cattle, of various kinds and breeds, 
besides horses, cows, sheep, &c. Unfortunately, 
the work did not succeed, and was accordingly 
abandoned. 

The subject of our memoir again left Newhaven 
for Edinburgh in the latter years of his life. In 
1834, he took up his residence with an old pupil 





of his own, Mr. Robertson, with whom he remained 
tillthe period immediately preceding his death, 
which event occurred on the 11th July, 1836.— 
About three months before his decease, feeling 
his health to be sinking rapidly, he paid a visit to 
his native village, in the hope that its pure air 
and quiet would prove a cordial to his weakened 
frame. A cough which had attacked him some 
months previously, grew worse, and carried him 
off at his country lodgings, by causing the rupture 
of a blood-vessel. He died in his fifty-sixth year. 

We cannot close this notice without a brief al- 
lusion to some of Howe’s productions, which we 
have recently seen, through the kindness of Mr. 
Robertson, the friend and brother artist with whom 
Howe latterly resided. The painting in question 
are two market-pieces, the one delineating a Wed- 
nesday scene in the grass-market of Edinburgh, 
and the other depicting a market or fair at Skir- 
ling, the artist’s native place. These are both elab- 
orate works, ,and executed with wonderful fidelity. 
In the Skirling fair piece, in particular, the painter 
has crowded into a few feet of canvass all the hu- 
morous scenes and incidents which usually mark 
a rural assemblage of the kind. Rollocking lads 
and coy lasses, garter and thimble men with their 
gaping dupes, old rustic friends meeting and greet- 
ing each other, crames and ginger-bread Neds, ob- 
streperous cattle rushing with bent heads in all di- 
rections but where their guides would have them, 
tents and tent enjoyers, and all the varied exhi- 
bitions of a country fair, are depicted to the life. 
The artist’s leading and characteristic merit is here 
seen in full force. Nota figure, of man or beast, 
is set down on the canvass, without presenting 
some striking feature, demonstrative of kind, char- 
acter, or condition. Howe, as we have said, always 
took great pains to manage this point happily 
and successfully, and often, when he thought he 
had failed in effecting it, he would efface pieces on 
which he had spent the occasional labor of months, 
if not years.— Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 





IMAGINARY evils soon become real ones by in- 
dulging our reflectionson them; as he who, ina 
melancholy fancy, sees something like a face on 
the wall or wainscot, can by two or three touches 
of a lead-pencil, make it look visible, and agree- 
ing with what he fancied.— Swift. 


WuitsT we are within the reach of troubles, 
we cannot be without the danger, and ought not 
to be without the fear, of sin; and it is as hard for 
us to escape sin, being in adversity, as to be calm 
in prosperity. Happy man, that still keeps the 
golden bridle of moderation upon his passions and 
affections, and who still keeps possession of him- 
self, whatsoever he lose possession of. 
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POISONOUS FISHES. 


Tue deleterious qualities of certain fishes have 
long been the subject of medical conjectures. 
What is somewhat singular, and most difficult to 
account for, is the circumstance of the same fish 
being wholesome in some waters, and deadly in 
others, zlthough under the same latitude, and when, 
to all appearance at least, no local cause can be 
discovered to which we might reasonably attribute 
this fatal property, so powerful and prompt In its 
action that rapid death will ensue whenever a 
small portion of the fish has been eaten. Such, for 
instance, is generally the case with the yellow- 
bill sprat, the clypea thrissa. 

Some naturalists attribute this poison to copper 
banks, on or near which the fish may feed. The 
absurdity of this opinion has been fully demonstrat- 
ed; in the first instance, no such copper banks have 
been discovered in the West Indies, and these fish 
abound on the coasts of islands of coral formation. 
Moreover, it is not likely that this mineral should 
saturate the animal; and, even if it could produce 
this effect, the entire body would in all probability 
be affected, whereas the poison seems to lie in 
particular parts, chiefly in the intestines, the liver, 
the fat, &c. This is evident from the practice of 
fishermen, who can eat poisonous fish with im- 
punity if they have taken the precaution to draw 
them carefully, and saltthem. In addition to 
these observations, the symptoms of the disease 
thus produced, by no means resemble those of 
mineral poisons. Dr. Chisholm, who pretends 
that copper banks do exist in the Windward Is- 
lands, is of this opinion. Admitting the facts, it 
may be asked, have the waters of these seas been 
impregnated by the copper? if they are not, how 
can its influence extend to its inhabitants? and 
why are particular fish only affected? Moreover, 
although it is well known that certain substances 
are deleterious to some animals and harmless to 
others, yet one might fancy that, if the coppery 
principle of an animal’s flesh could poison, it is 
not irrational to think that the same deadly sub- 
stance would also destroy the animal. The pres- 
ence of this mineral has never been detected by 
any chemical test; and, if the poison consisted in 
copper, how could salting the fish destroy it? In 
opposition to these objections, it has been main- 
tained that fish may be rendered poisonous by feed- 
ing on the marine plants that grow upon these dead- 
ly banks. Now, unless it could be proved that 
copper is not injurious to fish, these same lytho- 
phyta and zoophyta would no doubt poison them. 

However, itis more than probable that it is toa 
certain injurious food that these dangerous quali- 
ties are to be referred. Various plants that grow 
in these regions are of a poisonous nature to man, 
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dials has also been strongly urged. 





although, as I have just observed, they may not 
be so destructive to fish. The circumstance of 
the alimentary tube being more poisonous than 
any other part, seems to warrant the conclusion; 
and I have observed in the West Igdies, that the 
crabs that feed upon banks where the manchineel 
is to be found, frequently occasion serious, and 
sometimes fatal accidents. On the coast of Mal- 
abar, crabs are poisonous in the month of Octo- 
ber, when the blue tithymale abounds. 

Whatever may be the causes of this deadly prin- 
ciple, the effects are most rapid. When a large 
quantity has been taken, the patient soon dies in 
strong convulsions; but frequently, when the 
quantity and the nature of the poison have not 
been sufficient to occasion death, the body be- 
comes einaciated, the cuticle peels off, particularly 
on the palms of the hands and the soles of the feet, 
the hair drops, acute pains shoot through every 
joint, and the sufferer not unfrequently sinks un- 
der a lingering disease. In these cases change of 
climate has been found the most effectual remedy, 
and a return to Europe becomes indispensable. 

The usual symptoms that denote the presence 
of poison, are languor, heaviness, drowsiness, 
great restlessness, flushing of the face, nausea, 
griping, a burning sensation, at first experienced 
in the face and eyes, and then extending over the 
whole body; the pulse, at first hard and frequent, 
soon sinks, and becomes slow and feeble. In 
some cases the salivary glands become tumefied 
with a profuse salivation; and the body, and its per- 
spiration, are as yellow as inthe jaundice. These 
peculiar symptoms have frequently been known 
to arise after eating the rock-fish. 

The remedies that are usually resorted to are 
stimulants. Capsicum has been considered a pow- 
erful antidote; and the use of ardent spirits or cor- 
It has been 
observed, that persons who had drunk freely, or 
who had taken a dram after eating fish, that had 
disordered others, were, comparatively speaking, 
exempt from the severity of the disease. A de- 
coction of the root of the sour-sop, and an infusion 
of the flowers of the white cedar and the sensilive 
plant have also been advised by several West In- 
dia practitioners. 

The practice of putting a silver spoon in the 
water in which fish is boiled, to ascertain its sa- 
lubrity, is a popular test that cannot be depended 
on. Fishermen have observed that fish that have 
no scales are more apt to prove injurious; and 
those of uncommon size are looked upon as the 
most dangerous. 

To ascertain whether the nature of the fishes’ 
food could thus render them poisonous, Mr. Mo- 
reau de Jonnés had recourse to many curious ex- 
periments. Ie took portions of polypes found in 
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the waters reputed dangerous, more particularly 
the liriozua Caribea, the millepora polymorpha, 
the gorgonia pinnata, the actinia anemone, &c. 
and, having enveloped them in paste, he fed fishes 
with them; but in no one instance was any preju- 
dicial result observed. He tried in the same man- 
ner the physalis pelagica of Lamark, which con- 
tains an acrid and caustic fluid; but the fish inva- 
riably refused it, nor would they touch fragments 
of the machineel apple. 

Oysters have been known to produce various 
accidents; and, when they were of a green color, 
it has been supposed that this peculiarity was also 
due to copper banks. This is an absurdity; the 
green tinge is as natural to some varieties as to 
the esox belone, whose bones are invariably of the 
same hue as verdigrise. Muscles frequently oc- 
casion feverish symptoms, attended with a red, 
and sometimes a copper-colored, efflorescence over 
the whole body. These accidents appear to arise 
from some peculiar circumstances. In Boulogne 
I attended the family of Sir James Grant; when 
all the children who had eaten muscles were la- 
boring under this affection, while not another in- 
stance of it was observed in the place. In the 
Bahama Islands I witnessed a fatal case ina young 
girl who had eaten crabs; she was the only suf- 
ferer, although every individual in the family had 
shared inthe meal. The idea of the testaceous 
mollusca avoiding copper- bottomed vessels, while 
they are found in abundance on those that are not 
sheathed, is absurd; this circumstance can be 
easily explained by the greater facility these crea- 
tures find in adhering to wood. There is every 
reason to believe, that the supposed poisonous 
oysters found adhering to the coppered bottom of 
a ship in the Virgin Isles, and the occasional ac- 
cidents amongst the men that ate them, were only 
so in the observer’s imagination, and that part ofthe 
ship’s company were affected by some other.caus- 
es. Another report, equally absurd, was that of the 
fish having gradually quitted the Thames and 
Medway since coppering ships’ bottoms has been 
introduced! The following may be considered the 
fish that should be avoided: 

The Spanish mackerel, — ceruleo-argen- 

eus. 

The yellow-billed 

sprat, 

The baracuta, 

Grey snapper, 


Clupea thrissa. 
Esox baracuta. 
Coracinus fuscus. 


The porgie, Sparus chrysops. 
The king-fish, . Scomber maximus. 
The hyne, Coracinus minor. 
Bottle-nosed cavallo, Scomber. 

Old wife, Balistes monoceros. 
Conger-eel, Murena major. 
Sword-fish, Xiphias gladius. 
Smooth bottle fish, Ostracion globellum. 
Rock-fish, Perca marina. 


I have known accidente arise from the use of 





the dolphin on the high seas; and, while I was in 
the West Indies, a melancholy instance of the kind 
occurred, when the captain, mate, and three sea- 
men of a trading vessel died from the poison; a 
passenger, his wife, and a boy were the only sur- 
vivors, and were fortunatety picked up in the un- 
manageable vessel. 

The above catalogue of poisonous fishes is ex- 
tracted from Dr. Dancer’s “Jamaica Practice of 
Physic,” and its correctness fell under my own 
observation in the West Indies. The different 
systems and classifications of ichthyologists have 
produced much confusion, and may lead to fatal 
errors; I think it therefore advisable to submit to 
travellers, who may have to visit these unhealthy 
regions, the names of the toxicophorous fishes ac- 
cording to the French nomenclature. 


Le poisso armé Diodon orbicularis. 
La lune, Tetraodon mola.—Linn. 
Le tétraodon ocellé 7" ocellatus, 
Le t. scélérat, T. sceleralus. 
La vieille, Balistes vetula. 

be eke B.monoceros.—Lian. 
La petite vieille, Allutus monoceros.—C. 
Le coffre triangulaire, Ostracion trigonus. Bloch. 
La grande orphie, Esox Brasiliensis —Linn 
La petite orphie, £. marginatus. Lacépede. 
Le congre, Murena conger.—Linn. 
Le perroquet, Sparus psiltacus.—Lacép. 
Le capitaine, S. erythrinus.—-Bloch. 
La bécune, Sphyrena becuna. 
Le thon, Scomber thynnus.—Linn. 
La carangue, Caranz carangus. 


A work in which a synonymous catalogue of all 
the fishes supposed to be poisonous might be 
found, would be highly desirable, as they mostly 
bear different popular and scientific names, thus 
producing a dangerous confusion even amongst 
naturalists; how much more dangerous amongst 
sea-faring people and voyagers! 

I cannot conclude this article without noticing 
the singular properties of those electric fishes de- 
nominated the torpedo-ray and the gymnote. They 
had been long known to naturalists, and the an- 
cients attributed their destructive faculties toa 
magic power that Oppian has recorded in his 
Alieuticon, where he describes a fisherman palsied 
through the hook, the line, and the rod. This in- 
fluence being voluntary on the part of the animal, 
seemed to warrant the belief in its mischievous 
nature, since sometimes it allows itself to be 
touched with impunity, while at others it burrows 
itself under the sand of the beach, when the tide 
has receded, and maliciously benumbs the aston- 
ished passenger who walks over it. Commonin 


the Mediterranean Sea, this singular fish has been 
described both by the Greek and Roman writers; 
amongst others, Aristotle and Athenzus: and So- 
crates, in his Dialogues, compares a powerful ob- 
jection to the influence of the torpedo. 

This voluntary faculty has been observed by 
Lacépéde and Cloquet in the Mediterraean, and 
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at La Rochelle. In torpedoes kept in water for 
experimental purposes, Réaumur found that he 
handled them without experiencing any shock for 
some time, until they at last appeared to become 
impatient: he then experienced a stunning sensa- 
tion along the arm, not easily described, but re- 
sembling that which is felt when a limb has been 
struck with a sudden blow. One of the experi- 
ments of this naturalist proved the extensive pow- 
er of this faculty. He placed a torpedo and a 
duck in a vessel containing sea-water, covered 
with linen to prevent the duck from escaping, 
without impeding the bird’s respiration. At the 
expiration of a few minutes the animal was found 
dead, killed by the electric shocks of its enemy. 
Redi was the first who demonstrated this faculty. 
Having laid hold of a torpedo recently caught, 
he had scarcely touched it, when he felt a creep- 
ing sensation shooting up to the shoulder, follow- 
ed by an unpleasaut tremor, with a lancinating 
pain in the elbow. These sensations he experi- 
enced as often as he touched the animal; but this 
faculty gradually decreased in strength as the an- 
imal became exhausted anddying. These exper- 
iments he related ina work entitled ‘Esperienze 
intorno @ diverse cose naturali.’? Florence, 1671. 
In 1774, Walsh made some very interesting ex- 
periments at the Isle of Ré and La Rochelle, and 
clearly demonstrated this electric faculty in a pa- 
per On the electric property of the torpedo. In one 
of them he found that this fish could produce from 
forty to fifty shocks in the space of ninety minutes. 
The electrified individuals were isolated; and at 
each shock the animal gave, it appeared to labor 
under a sense of contraction, when his eyes sunk 
deep in their sockets. 
The trichiurus electricus of Linnaeus, the rhino- 
batus electricus of Schneider, and the gymnonotus 
electricus of Surinam, are the species of this sin- 
gular fish with which experiments have chiefly 
been made. The gymnonotus is a kind of eel, five 
or six feet in length, and its electric properties 
are so powerful that it can throw down men and 
horses. This animal is rendered more terrific 
from the velocity of its powers of natation, thus 
being able to discharge its thunder far and near. 
When touched with one hand, the shock is slight; 
but when grasped with both, it is so violent that 
according to the accounts of Collins Flag, the 
electric fluid can paralyse the arms of the impru- 
dent experimentalist for several years. This elec- 
tric action is analogous to that which is obtained 
by means of the fulminating plate, which is made 
of glass with metalic plates. Twenty-seven per- 
sons holding each other by the hands, and forming 
achain, the extremities of which corresponded 
with points of the fish’s body, experienced a smart 
shock. The shocks are produced in quick suc- 





cession, but become gradually weaker as the fluid 
appears to be exhausted. Humboldt informs us, 
that, to catch this fish, wild horses are driven into 
the water, and after having expended the fury 
and the vigor of the gymnonotus, the fishermen 
step in and catch them either in nets or with har- 
poons. Here we find that the irritable or senso- 
rial power is exhausted through the medium of 
electricity. These phenomena may be attributed 
to an electric or Voltaic aura; and the organ of 
the animal that secretes the fluid resembles in its 
wonderful structure the Voltaic apparatus. Both 
the gymnote and the torpedo obey the laws of 
electricity, and their action is limited to the same 
conducting and non-conducting mediums. The 
electric sparks proceeding from the gymnote have 
been plainly seen ina dark chamber by Walsh, 
Pringle, Williamson, and others. The fish has 
four electric organs, two large and two small ones, 
extending on each side of the body from the abdo- 
men to the end of the tail. These organs are of 
such a size that they constitute one-third of the 
fish’s bulk. Each of them is composed of a series 
of aponeurotic membranes, longitudinal, parallel, 
horizontal, and at about one line’s distance from 
each other. Hunter counted thirty-four of these 
fasciculi in one of the largest. Other membranes 
or plates traverse these vertically, and nearly at a 
right angle; thus forming a plexus or net-work of 
numerous rhomboidal cells. Hunter found no less 
than two hundred and forty of these vertical 
plates in the space of eleven inches. This appa- 
ratus, analogous to the Voltaic pile, is brought into 
action by a system of nerves rising from the spi- 
nal marrow, each vertebra giving out a branch; 
other branches, rising from a large nerve, run- 
ning from the basis of the cranium to the extremity 
of the tail. All these ramifications are spread and 
developed in the cells of the electric organs, to 
transmit its powerful fluid, and strike with stupor 
or with death every animal that comes within its 
reach. Lacépede has justly compared this wonder- 
ful mechanism to a battery for.ned of a multitude 
of folio-electric pieces. 

The electric organ of the malapterus electricus 
is of a different formation. This fish, found in the 
Nile, and in other rivers of Africa, is called by the 
Arabs raash, or thunder. In this animal the elec- 
tric fluid extends all round the body, immediately 
under the integuments, and consists of a tissue of 
cellular fibres so dense, that it might be compared 
to a layer of bacon; but, when carefully examined, 
it consists ofa series of fibres forming a complex net- 
work. These cells, like those in the gymnote, are 
lubricated with a mucous secretion. The nervous 
system of this intricate machinery is formed by the 
two long branches of the pnuemogastric nerves, 
which in fishes usually run under each lateral line. 
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Here, however, they approach each other on leav- 
ing the cranium, traversing the first vertebra. 

Linnzus has classed the torpedo in the genus 
ray, and hence called it raia torpedo. Later nat- 
uralists have restored to it its ancient name, as 
given by Pliny, and termed it torpedo, of which 
four species are described: the 7. narke, or with 
five spots; the 7. unimaculata, marked as the name 
indicates, with one spot; the 7. marmorala, and 
the T. Galvanni. 

The ancients placed much faith in the medical 
properties of these fishes. Hippocrates recom- 
mends its roasted flesh in dropsies that follow liver 
affections. Dioscorides prescribes its application 
in cases of obstinate headaches and rheumatisms. 
Galen and other physicians recommend the ap- 
plication of thé living animal; and Scribonius 
Largus states that the freedman Anteroes was 
cured of the gout by this practice. To this day, 
in Abyssinia, fever patients are tied down ona 
table, and a torpedo is applied to various parts of 
the body. This operation, itis affirmed, causes 
great pain, but is an infallible remedy. 

[ Curiosilies of Medical Experience. 





EXTRACT FROM A MS. POEM, ENTITLED 
“WOMAN.” 


BY CHRISTOPHER CRUSTY—BACHELOR. 


ORIGINAL, 


*Tis well for poets, to sing of those, 
Who soften man’s pillow of earthly woes; 
To tell of woman’s angelic pow’r, 
To heighten and brighten each joyous hour: 
How a single smile, or a look from her, 
His saddest moment of grief can cheer; 
And how, with an eye intense and clear, 
In high or lowly station, 
She watches the clouds that sometimes rest, 
On the brow of him she loveth best, 
And pours o’er the wounded soul, oppress’d, 
The balm of consolation. 


Tis said that “Poetry is truth,” 
(I quote the declaration,) 
But much I deem, in “‘very sooth,” 
Is mere imagination: 
Some there may be, of womankind, 
Gentle in soul as the timid hind, 
With grace and excellence combin’d, 
To fill the brightest sphere— 
Pure, as the sinless cherub’s thought, 
Lovely, as poet ever sought, 
Graceful, as Grecian art e’er wrought, 
But such are rare, I fear— 
Rare as a wintry sky in June, 
Rare as a darkened sky at noon. 


Poets, we know, are licensed things, 

That ride the air, upon fancy’s wings, 

And write their vain imaginings, 
In words of “gilded seeming ;” 

They throw a spell of enchantment o’er, 

Whate’er was rude to the sight before, 

And he who would trust their doubtful lore, 
As well might trust his dreaming, 

Or the wrinkled hag, who would fain explore 

The farthest verge of the future’s shore, 

And tell of a thousand hills and more, 
From pleasure’s fountain streaming. 


“T have been young, but now I am old,” 
So said the righteous man, we are told; 
And so says the bachelor, Christopher Crusty, 
Once I was buxom—now I am rusty. 
Much have I seen of the world’s wild ways, 
Much of its change in my fleeting days; 
But of all unstable and changing things, 
That the flight of years to my mem’ry brings, 
There is nothing so changing, or so unsteady, 
As “a beautiful, accomplished lady.” 

* * * * * # 





A CLERGYMAN was once aceosted by a doctor, 
a professed deist, who asked him “if he followed 
preaching to save souls?””—* Yes,” 
saw a soul?”—“No.” 


“If he ever 
‘If he ever heard a soul?’’ 





And when affliction’s ruthless hand, 
Lays low the head of the household band, 
She comes, as sent frorf a better land, 
And will let no chance escape her, 
To prove the worth of affection deep, 
Watching the slumberer’s restless sleep, 
Or pausing anon, to sigh and weep, 
By the lonely midnight taper. 


Oh! how they rhyme of woman’s love, 
Oh! how they praise it, all praise above, 
Painting her nature free from guile, 
As a sleeping infant’s rosy smile; 
Telling of feelings, deeply nurs’d, 
Till their overflow hath their barriers burst, 
And her noble spirit will brave the worst 
For him whose worth hath won her, 
Till she leaves her home, like a thing aecurs’d, 
With a father’s frown upon her. 





—“No.” “If he ever tasted a souP?”—“No,” “If 
he ever smelt a soul?”—“‘No.” “If he ever felt a 
soul?’”’—**Yes.” “Well,” said the doetor, ‘there 
are four of the five senses against one upon the 
question, whether there be a soul.” The clergy- 
man then asked “if he were a doctor of medicine.” 
—Yes,” “If he ever saw a pain?’?—“No.” “If 
he ever heard a pain?”—*“No.” “If he ever 
tasted a pain?”—‘No.” “If he ever smelt a 
pain?’”’—“No.” “If he ever felt a pain?”’—*Yes.” 
‘Well, then,” said the clergyman, ‘there are also 
four senses against one upon the question whether 
there be a pain; and yet, sir, you know that there 
is a pain, and I know that there is a soul.” 


RELIGION is equally the basis of private virtue 
and public faith; of the happiness of the individ- 
ual, and the prosperity of the nation.— W. Barrow. 
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THE JEWELS. 


A TRADITION OF THE RABBINS. 


Tue celebrated teacher, Rabbi Meir, sat during 
the whole of one Sabbath-day in the public 
school, instructing the people. During his ab- 
sence from his house his two sons died, both 
of them of uncommon beauty, and enlightened 
in the law. His wife bore them to her bed-cham- 
ber, laid them upon the marriage-bed, and spread 
a white covering over their bodies. In the evening 
Rabbi Meir came home. “Where are my two 
sons,” he asked, ‘‘that I may give them my bless- 
ing? I repeatedly looked round the school, and I 
did not see them there.” She reached to hima 
goblet; he praised the Lord at the going out of 
the Sabbath, drank, and again asked,—“ Where 
are my sons, that they too may drink of the cup 
of blessing?” ‘They will not be far off,” she said, 
and placed food before him that he might eat. 
He was ina gladsome and genial mood, and when 
he had said grace after the meal, she thus addressed 
him:—“Rabbi, with thy permission, I would fain 
propose to thee one question” ‘Ask it then, my 
love!” he replied. “A few days ago, a person 
intrusted some jewels to my custody, and now he 
demands them again; should I give them back 
again?” ‘This is a question,” said Rabbi Meir, 
“which my wife shouid not have thought it neces- 
sary to ask. What, wouldst thou hesitate or be 
reluctant to restore to every one hisown?” ‘No,” 
she replied; “but yet I thought it best not to re- 
store them without acquainting thee therewith.” 
She then led him to the chamber; and stepping to 
the bed, took the white covering from the dead 
bodies.—**Ah my sons, my sons!” thus loudly 
lamented the father; ‘my sons, the light of mine 
eyes and the light of my understanding; [ was 
your father, but ye were my teachers in the law.” 
The mother turned away and wept bitterly. At 
length, she took her husband by the hand, and 
said, *“‘Rabbi, didst thou not teach me, that we 
must not be reluctant to restore that which was 
intrusted to our keeping? See, the Lord gave, the 
Lord has taken away, and blessed be the name of 
the Lord!” ‘Blessed be the name of the Lord!” 
echoed Rabbi Meir, ‘and blessed be his name 
for thy sake too; for well it is written, ‘Whoso 
hath founda virtuous wife, hath a greater treasure 
than costly pearls; she openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness.’ ” 

[ Tradition of the Rabbins, trans. by Coleridge. 





ATTENTION to the first unfolding of the infant 
mind will greatly facilitate the future labors of 
the parent; whilst improper indulgence in the first 
year of its life, will increase both her difficulties 
and her anxieties.—Mrs, Trimmer. 





THE LAW OF LOVE. 


A SIMPLE STORY. 








ORIGINAL 





“JT did’nt care any thing about it, myself, but I 
wanted to let her see that I was not quite so spir- 
itless as she supposed,” said Jane Somerton, in 
answer to a remark made by Frances Williams. 

«But, Jane, I am sure you mistook Emily al- 
together. She did not mean any harm by what 
she said.” 

‘‘Harm or no harm, she had no business to say 
it. Any how, I shall always maintain a proper 
spirit. I know what belongs to me.” 

“Believe me, Jane, this proper spirit is not al- 
ways the right spirit. We should ever attribute 
to our friends the best motives we can, and be 
ready to give a doubtful word the very best con- 
struction. Emily seemed very much hurt by 
your quick, and let me say, unkind reply to her 
thoughtless remark. Had she really intended to 
wound you, she would have been pleased to see 
its effect upon you, not grieved.” 

“TI cannot see it in any such light. She is an 
artful person. Any how, I never did like her at 
all, and never expect to.” 

Emily Jones, who was the innocent cause of 
such a ferment in the mind of Jane Somerton, 
had thoughtlessly laughed at her while in com- 
pany with several young ladies and gentlemen, 
for having sat up on a certain night till two 
o’cleck, in expectation of a serenade—which sere- 
nade did not occur. The reply elicited was— 
“I thought I was talking toa lady, when I told 
you that.” 

For all that Frances Williams could do, the breach 
between the two friends grew wider and wider 
every day. Numberless little traits of character 
in each, before unnoticed, were now spoken of, and 
commented upon by both parties with severity. 
But Jane Somerton was bitter in her remarks, and 
unsparing on all occasions. 

It seems strange that the human heart, and es- 
pecially woman’s heart, should, from a slight 
cause, cherish the beginnings of unkind thoughts, 
until they grow into hatred. But, alas! it is too 
often the case. The law of love written there is 
effaced, or has grown so faint in every line, as to 
be almost indistinguishable. 

Time gradually softened the feelings of Emily 
towards her former friend. But Jane nursed her 
unkindness, while it gained strength every day. 
She imagined a hundred evil traits of character 
in Emily, and hated her the more for evils with 
which her own distorted fancy had invested her. 
Whenever her name was mentioned, it was with 
a sneer, or coupled with some harsh remark. Even 
the weak friends who had at first joined her, were 
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now heartily tired of her continued invectives, and 
began to have much more respect for Emily than 
for her. 

As Emily began to dismiss her hard thoughts of 
Jane, she found that she could think upon the 
whole affair with less pain of mind. And after 
awhile, all unkind feelings were lost. But this 
was only the point where better feelings were to 
begin, for the affections, whether evil or good, are 
never stationary—their law is increase and pro- 
gression, With the return of purer affections 
came a deep regret that she had thoughtlessly 
wounded the feelings of her friend, and a still deep- 
er regret that she had not apologized on the in- 
stant she saw that her remark was not kindly 
taken. 

She now meditated on an opportunity to make 
overtures for a reconciliation. This she mention- 
ed to one of her friends. 

“Indeed, then, I would do no such thing — 
What! humble yourself after all she has said of 
you? If she chooses to act the fool, I hope you 
have got spirit enough to know what is due to you.”’ 

“I hope that I have; and also what is due to 
her.” 

“Nothing is due to her from you, but contempt.” 

«That is a feeling that we should entertain for 
no human being. We may feel pity for them, 
but not contempt. And pity will lead us to make 
an effort to relieve them from any situation of 
pain in which they may be placed.” 

“The pain that such persons as Jane Somerton 
feels, is a just punishment for their folly.” 

“If the pain would do them good, it would be 
a useful condition; but as the cherishing of evil 
thoughts does much harm, we should feel as anx- 
ious to relieve others ofthem, as from a bodily pain,” 

“And pray, Miss Jones, what do you intend 
doing?” 

“TI had not fixed upon any mode of proceeding 
in the case when I spoke to you, and only intro- 
duced the subject to get your advice. But I see 
that we cannot agree upon the subject.” 

“No indeed, not if you propose humbling your- 
self to such a person as Jape Somerton.” 

“J do not consider the attempt to heal a breach 
as a degrading act. It is in every sense of the 
word an elevating one. Every thing evil is de- 
grading—every thing good is elevating. If it is 
wrong for me to entertain unkind feelings of 
Jane, it is right for me to dismiss them. And if 
it is wrong for Jane to hold such feelings towards 
me, surely it is a right act in me to endeavor to 
change those feelings irito kind ones.” 

“But what will all your friends say to your do- 
ing so strange a thing.” 

“An approving conscience is a higher delight, 
than the approbation of wrong-judging friends.” 














“Well, you are a strange girl, Emily. No one 
knows exactly how to take you. A few weeks 
ago, you could say many hard things against Jane 
Somerton, and now you talk about seeking a re- 
conciliation, when she is all in the fault.” 

“Not all in the fault by any means. I have 
since learned that there was one person in com- 
pany that evening on whose account she felt the 
remark very keenly. It mortified her. I, of 
course, could not know this. But still, I should 
have reflected at once that the simple allusion, 
playfully made by me, could not have wounded 
her, if there were not connecting circumstances 
of which I knew nothing. My plain duty was 
to apologize, and seek by all means in my power, 
to convince her that I had no intention of making 
her appear ridiculous, or of hurting her feelings. 
Instead of this, I allowed my pride to take the 
alarm, and effectually blind my understanding 
to the true course of action. Passion is the true 
Pheton. Relinquish the reins to her hands, and 
the consequences are always deplorable.” 

“TI must confess, that I cannot understand what 
you are driving at. I trust, however, J shall never 
forget what is due to myself. J shall always 
maintain a proper spirit as long as I live.” 

About a week after this conversation, both Miss 
Somerton and Miss Jones were invited to spend 
the evening at a friend’s. Miss Jones went early 
for reasons of her own, and was engaged in pleas- 
ant conversation when Jane Somerton came in. 
Contrary to the expectation of all she pressed for- 
ward to meet her, extending her hand, with the 
same pleasant smile that had lit up her counten- 
ance in former times. Jane was confused, and 
hardly knew how to act, but there was contagion 
in the smile of Emily, and she felt it warming 
over her heart. A better impulse stirred in her 
bosom—good was fast gaining the preponderance 
over evil, and in a moment the scale turned in its 
favor. She grasped the extended hand of her 
old friend with fervor, and they were reconciled. 
The ill-judging friends of both were present. 
Those who had widened the breach, and who had 
opposed Emily Jones in her determination to seek 
a reconciliation. They could not but remark that 
both were happier on that evening than they had 
been for many, many weeks before. And each 
felt, in spite of the risings of the ‘proper spirit,” 
that Emily Jones had done right. A. 





THE foundation of a good education should be 
laid in the nursery; and when a mother gives up 
her children to the instruction of strangers, she 
ought at least to stipulate for a continuance of re- 
ligious instruction.—Mrs. Trimmer. 
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GARDINER’S MUSIC OF NATURE. 


We continue our selections from this interesting book, 
the full title of which is,—‘“The Music of Nature; 
or an attempt to prove that what is passionate and 
pleasing in the art of Singing, Speaking, and Per- 
forming upon musical instruments, is derived from 
the Sounds of the Animated World.” 


BIRDS. 


Unquestionably we derive many hints for mu- 
sical composition from the “‘song of earliest birds” 
—from the sweet warble of their wood-notes 
wild. In the summer time, the inquisitive and 
restless robin is early up, to wake the morn— 

™ t t 
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and the “blackbird, with his chink, chink, mounts 
the towering ash, to wake the day.” 

The lark is in the air, and at “Heaven’s gate 
sings;” while the throstle on the tree, 


With warbling tune 
Welcomes in sweet rosy June. 


trey 


























Nor is the night without ifs choir—the wood- 
lark, and that chantress of the grove, the nightin- 
gale. Her song has been admired through every 
age for its soft and plaintive note; and as she 
sings in a lower voice than other birds, her per- 
formance in the night time resounds with a beau- 
tiful and solemn melody. 

Handel has closely copied her in the following 
strain— 





Sweet bird that shun’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical—most melancholy! 


\. 





It is difficult to account for so smal! a creature 
as a bird making a tone as loud as some animals a 
thousand times its size; but a recent discovery has 
shown, that in birds the lungs have several open- 
ings, communicating with corresponding air-bags 
or cells, which fill the whole cavity of the body, 
from the neck downwards, and into which the air 
passes and repasses in the progress of ‘breathing. 
This is not all; the very bones are hollow, from 
which air-pipes are conveyed to the most solid 
parts of the body, even into the quills and feath- 
ers: this air being rarefied by the heat of the body, 
adds to their levity. By forcing the air out of the 
body, they can dart down from the greatest heights 
with astonishing velocity. No doubt the same 
machinery forms the basis of their vocal powers, 
and at once solves the mystery. 

The tones of the smaller birds are so lofty, and 
above the reach of the ear, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to take them down; but their mezzo notes 
are much lower, and are more readily caught* 
The following are the notes of a canary bird— 
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which may be considered as the medium height of 
its song. 

The lowest notes belong to the cormorant, who 
is the basso in his tribe. His capacious chest, 
when filled with air, enables him to keep under 
water longer than any other; and from the same 
cause also, he makes the deepest tones. 
—— _ 2 






Their favorite haunt is Craig y Deryn,t a moun- 
tain in North Wales, which you never pass in the 
evening without hearing their frombone notes har- 
monizing with the sublimity of the scene. 

Persons who have not attended to birds, sup- 
pose that every one of the same species sings the 
same song; but although there is a general resem- 


blance, many varieties may be noticed. Thus, 
“The London bird-catchers{ prefer the song of 


*Dr. Wollaston supposes “there are many sounds in 
the upper octaves inaudible to us, but which are per- 
ceptible to birds;” and in the descending scale proba- 
bly they do not hear much below middle D in the bass; 
and it is questionable if the human ear can perceive a 
sound lower than double double C. 

+Welch for “‘rock of birds.” 

tThe summer bird-catchers are the most barbarous, 
who entrap only singing birds, and take them without 
regard to their having young—which may perish by 
their absence—or to that harsh change from the enpy- 
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the Kentish goldfinches, and the Essex chaffinches, 
and the Surrey nightingales, to those of Mid- 
dlesex.”” ‘These varieties may be compared to 
the dialects of different provinces. Probably it is 
the elegant shape and beauty of a bird, as well as 
its charm of voice, that induces people to entail 
upon themselves the trouble of keeping them in 
cages. If these little prisoners could add words 
to their song, how would they bemoan their loss 
of liberty!’ Whether on the wing, or on the tree, 
how sportive and how gay they are! but murder- 
ous man pursues them to the thicket and the 
grove. It is an observation of the amiable Mr. 
Howitt, that shooting is, of all field sports, the 
least cruel; the brutal mind will exhibit its fero- 
city in everything, and in nothing has that bru- 
tality been more evinced, than in that wholesale 
butchery which many gentlemen have of late 
years thought fit to boast of in the newspapers, 
deeming it an honor to slaughter some hundred 
brace of birds in a day; but the practised sports- 
man, not led on by the blood-thirstiness of a Cos- 
sack, nor by the vanity, worthy of an idiot, nor 
by the pleasure of seeing an unfortunate animal 
run gasping for breath, and dying with fear, will 
single out his victim and destroy it in a moment. 
How different the sensibility and nobleness of 
mind of a Byron, who say$, “The last bird I 
ever fired at was an eaglet, on the shore of the 
gulf of Lepanto. It was only wounded, and I 
tried to save it; but it pined and died, and I never 
did since, and never will attempt the death of 
another bird.”* 

Fowls have a brisk and lively note in the morn- 
Mine | 


but they loiter, and have a drawling tone in the 
evening— 


ment of summer sunshine and pleasures, to the captivity 
of a cage. When I see their nets spread in the field, 
I wish them all manner of villainous ill luck, and 
I never omit a favorable opportunity of deranging or 
destroying lime twigs when they fall in my way. None 


of our customs mark our sglfishness more than that of 


keeping singing birds in perpetual confinement, making 
the pleasure of our ears their misfortune, and that 
sweet gift which God has given them, wherewith to 
make themselves happy and the country delightful, the 
curse of their lives. ‘This practice is detestable, dou- 
bly so, in the capture of migratory birds, who have 
not merely the common love of liberty, but the instinct 
of migration to struggle with; and it may be safely as- 
serted, that out of every ten nightingales so cauglit, 
nine pine away and die. The bird-catchers declare 
them to be the most easily taken of all birds, and 
scarcely can any one of these glorious songsters (cre- 
ated by the Deity to fly from land to land, and crown 
the pleasantness of spring with delicious music) alight 
in a copse or thicket, but these kidnappers are upon it. 
—Howitt’s Book of the Seasons. 


* Moore’s Byron. 





Nene 

Of all the feathered tribe, the crowing of the 
cock is the most shrill and sonorous. Before the 
dawn, when every thing is still, he may be heard 
at the distance of three or four miles.* His cry 
consists of five notes, generally in the key of B. 


The following are the notes of a bantam, 


which essentially differ from those of the game- 
cock; probably the same species would be found 
to have the same notes. The gallant chanticleer 
has, at his command, his amorous phrases, and 
his terms of defiance,t as well as his song. By 
his crowing “he has been distinguished in every 
age as the countryman’s clock and *larum; as the 
watchman that proclaims the divisions of the 
night.” 

When Buonaparte returned from Elba, the 
crowing of the cocks was taken as a certain 
omen of his regaining the throne; and such was 
the enthusiasm of the French people, that they 
confidently believed, and declared they heard 
every cock distinctly shout 


Vi-ve PEm-pe - reur! 


which exclamation had the effect of rousing the 
nation from one end to the other. 

Who has not noticed the gallantry of this noble 
bird in the midst of his mates? With what a soft 
and courteous tone he invites his party to the 
feast, presenting to each a favorite grain, with a 
politeness that would do honor to man! Animals 
so gifted are not only endowed with mind, but 
probably enjoy all the pleasures of conversation 
and society. If we turn to the Minuetto in the 


* Mr. Waterton, in his fearless wanderings, describes 
the campanero as being heard at the distance of three 
miles. His note is like the sound of a distant convent 
bell, which keeps tolling every other minute, in the 
extensive wilds of Demerara, with such effect, that 
Actzeon would stop, and Orpheus would drop his lute 
to listen—so sweet, so novel, and romantic, is the toll 
of the pretty snow-white campanero. 

+ That great observer, the Rey. Mr. White of Sel- 
borne, informs us, that a chicken of four or five day’s 
old, if held up to a window, where there are flies, will 
immediately seize its prey, with little twitterings of 
complacency; but if you tender it a wasp, at once its 
note becomes harsh, and expressive of disapprobation, 
and a sense of danger. 
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Second Quartett of Mozart, we find he has trans- 
ferred the language of this chatty brood, with 
great skill, into that beautiful composition. 

«<No sooner has a hen laid, than she rushes forth 
with a clamorous joy, which the whole brood 
adopt— 





The tumult is not confined to the family concern- 
ed, but catches, from yard to yard, and spreads to 
every home-stead within hearing, till at last the 
whole village is in an uproar.” 

Haydn has adopted this riotous passage as the 
Finale to his Twentieth Quartetto. 

The cluck, cluck of the hen, which she repeats, 
at distant intervals, to her chickens,* serves to 
keep her straggling brood about her, and within 
hearing; but the moment she changes this into a 
sort of chattering cry, it is understood by her 
young ones as a call to partake of what she has 
found. Rossini has adopted many of these cack- 
ling passages in his operas, and to keep the re- 
semblance as close as possible, he has given them 
to the oboes and clarionets. Beethoven has also 
listened to these exclamations, as the subject of 
the following scherzo, 





in his Third Sinfonia, is obviously derived from 
these barn-door conversations. 

The next vocalist that claims our attention is 
the cuckoo, without whose song we scarce can call 
it spring. The plough-boy bids him welcome in 
the early morn. Borne by fragrant gales, he 
leaves his distant home, for our sunny spots—the 
coppice and the mead. Children mark his well- 
known song, crying— 





Cuc-koo, Cuc-koo. 


O how sweet ’tis, in the spring, 
To hear the welcome cuckoo sing.t 


* Dr. Clarke, in describing the Egyptian mode of 
hatching eggs in ovens, mentions, that on the eighteenth 
day, an Arab enters the ovens, stooping, and treading 
upon stones, so placed that he may walk among the 
eggs, clucking like a hen, and continues this curious 
mimicry till the whole are hatched. 


+ The song of the cuckoo I have invariably found in 
Leicestershire to be in the key of D. If the cuckoos 
in other countries should be found to accord with this 
curious fact, as nature is pretty much the same, we 
may take these notes as a standard of pitch. White 
of Selborne observes, “I have tried all the owls in this 
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This noted bird is a foreign musician, and, like 
many others, remarkable for his cunning, as well 
as his song. They lay their eggs in the nests of 
other birds, which are no sooner hatched and fed, 
than the young cuckoo, with lawless strength, 
bundles out his brother nestlings, and takes com- 
| plete possession. Thus obtaining bed and board 
‘at others’ cost, he stays and sings; and having 
| passed the summer with us, bids John Bull adieu, 
and goes abroad. 

Parrots, like cuckoos, form their notes deep in 
the throat, and show great aptitude in imitating 
the human voice. A most remarkable instance I 
met with at Mr. Braham’s villain Brompton. A 
lady, who had great admiration for his talents, 
presented him with a parrot, on which she had 
bestowed great pains in teaching it totalk. After 
dinner, during a pause in the conversation, I was 
startled by a voice from one corner of the room 
calling out, in a strong hearty manner, “Come, 
Breham, give us asong!” Nothing could exceed 
the surprise and admiration of the company. The 
request being repeated, and not answered, the 
parrot struck up the first verse of “God save the 
King,” in a clear, warbling tone, aiming at the 
style of the singer, and sang it through. The 
ease with which this bird was taught, was equally 
surprising with the performance. The same lady 
prepared him to accost Catalani, when dining 
with Mr. Braham, which so alarmed Madame, that 
she nearly fell from her chair. Upon his com- 
mencing ‘Rule Britannia,” in a loud and intrepid 
tone, the chantress fell on her knees before the 
bird, exclaiming, in terms of delight, her admira- 
tion of its talents. 

This parrot has only been exceeded by Lord 
Kelley’s, who, upon being asked to sing, replied, 
“T never sing on a Sunday.” ‘Never mind that, 
Poll, come give us a song.” ‘No, excuse me, 
I’ve got a coli—don’t you hear how hoarse I am?” 
This extraordinary creature performed the three 
verses entire of ‘‘God save the King,” words and 
music, without hesitation, from’the beginning to 
the end. 

‘The call of the owl is simply the reiteration of 
one note; Dr. Arne has copied it in Shakspeare’s 
song in the Tempest:— 





neighborhood with a pitch-pipe, and found them to 
hoot in B flat, and the cuckoos to sing in the key of D.” 
Although we have a standard of weights and measures, 
we are yet without a standard of pitch, in consequence 
of which we seldom find two instruments alike. The 
pitch has long been known to be rising through the two 
last centuries, which is alluded to in the Chapter upon 
Bells. It is obviously higher in England than most 
other countries. The organs abroad are nearly a note 
below our Opera pitch, and some of the modern wind 
instruments half a note above concert pitch. When 
determined, the standard of the notes C and A might 
properly be lodged in the Royal Academy of Music, 
from which all key-forks should only be allowed to 
proceed, 
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Where the bee sucks, there lurk I: 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie, 
There I crouch, when owls do cry 


mu,ru, ru, ru, ru, ru, ru, ru, ru, ru. 

The parental regard which birds show for their 
young is worthy of remark. Their natural timid- 
ity, upon the appearance of danger, is converted 
into a degree of courage and boldness, truly sur- 
prising. ‘A turkey, when she eyes a kite hover- 
ing in air, uses the note of alarm, in the exclama- 
tion, ‘Ko-e-ut, Ko-e-ut,’ and the young ones in- 
stantly conceal themselves in the grass.”’* 

Who has not roused the plover from her sedgy 


bank, and heard her mournful note— 


Pe - wit, Pe - wit, Pe - wit. 
Tumbling in air, in awkward flight, she wheedles 
you from the haunt of her young by her piteous 
cry; and the sagacious swallow, by a shrill alarm, 
bids his fellows beware that the hawk is near. 

In the summer morn what a chorus of birds! 
earolling and straining their throats to hail the 


coming day! Hid in the tangled hedge-row, the lo- 


quacious magpie is chattering to the jay. High 
in the orchestra of the woods, the rooks, in the 
gaiety of their hearts, attempt to sing, but with no 
success; and the wood-pecker, that critic of the 


grove, sets up his loud and hearty laugh. As the 
shades of eve draw on, the cooing doves, in 
mournful mood, begin their song— 


tr tr 


a tender tale of despairing lovers. After which, 
“the merry fern-owl, with the clattering of his 
castinets, calls his evening party to the dance.” 
From these natural exclamations, the musician 
draws the vivifying strokes of his art, and from 
these fragments of rhythm and melody, he forms 
the motives of the most pleasing and diverting 
compositions; and though the song of birds is co- 
eval with man, yet music is the science which 
arrives last at perfection. 





Tue celebrated Dr. Johnson, when near death, 
requested three things of his friend Sir Joshua 
Reynolds:—first, that he would forgive him thirty 
pounds which he had borrowed of him: secondly, 
that he would read the bible; and, thirdly, that he 
would never use his pencil on a Sunday. Sir 
Joshua readily acquiesced. 


* Darwin. 
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Ir is a curious and not uninteresting employ- 
ment, to note the various aspects which one sub- 
ject presents to different individuals. Each colors 
it with the hue of his own mind. Suppose a 
Poet, a Philosopher, and a Christian, were required 
to give a description of the world we inhabit, 
would not the following probably be the character 
of their several portraitures? 


EARTH—BY A POET. 


Look around thee! all is sunshine—is not this a smiling 
world?— Mrs. Hemans. 


The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord.—Davip. 


Oh! think not earth is dark and sad, 

In sorrow’s sombre vestments ‘clad; 

To me it wears a robe of light, 

And seems the home of pleasures bright, 
And fashioned for a paradise— 

Above it smile the sunny skies, 

Their magic tints and glowing beams, 
Reflected in a thousand streams; 

And over mountain, plain, and dell, 
Enchantment throws a radiant spell, 
And zephyrs float around our bow’rs, 
Rich with the balmy breath of flow’rs; 
And feather’d tribes, with joy and glee, 
Enliven all with melody; 

While lofty forests, waving round, 
Echo the soft harmonious sound. 


Oh! Earth hath many a witching spot, 
Which I have deem’d, in dreamy thought, 
Fit lodging for an angel guest, 

Speeding to us on kind behest. 

Nor can the restless, roving eye, 
Complain of dull monotony. 

No changeless feature nature knows, 

But ever-varying scenes she shows. 

The vernal season wakes the flow’rs, 
And decks with green our chequer’d bow’rs; 
The summer walks in beauty by, 

And richest gifts her stores supply ; 

The autumn comes the whole to dress, 

In varied tints of loveliness: 

And what though winter’s icy pall, 

Shall soon o’er all the landscape fall ; 

He hath his gifts—the social hearth, 
The Christmas feast, and voice of mirth, 
The holyday of all the year, 

When parted friends again draw near, 
And “toil-remitting” cares forgot, 

Each tastes the blessings of his lot. 

Such are life’s. joys—nor these alone, 
Still brighter hues are round it thrown, 
O! there is friendship’s “silken down,” 
And love, of every bliss the crown, 
When heart meets heart—mind answers mind, 
The charms of intellect—refin’d; 
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And poetry’s soft, symphonious lyre, 
These can the sweetest joy inspire. 

And memory hath its pleasures too, 

And paints the past in softest hue; 

Or, if remembrance gives alloy, 

?Tis such as quickens present joy, 

And hope is near, with golden ray, 

To point to fortune’s better day; 

And though I know life’s sunny hours, 
Mark’d by the op’ning and close of flow’rs, 
Are gliding to eternity, 

And this bright world will cease to be, 
The consciousness no sadness brings, 
My soul to revelation clings, 

Faith comes the dark’ning veil between, 
And emblems of a brighter scene, 

The garniture of earth supplies, 

Fair types of pure realities, 

Which shall endure, when time shall be 
Absorb’d in vast eternity. 


EARTH-——BY A PHILOSOPHER. 


What does life present but a chaos of unhappiness—a 


confused and tumultuous scene of labor and contest, disap- 
pointment and defeat?—Dr Jounson. 


Speak not of brightness! Earth is dark, 
And deep hath sorrow trac’d its mark, 
Through all the accurs’d and blighted ground, 
Briars, and thorns, and weeds abound; 
The very rose our plains adorns, 

Is guarded by a thousand thorns, 

And near the fairest flow’r that blows, 
The noisome thistle thickly grows, 

And tho’ above are sunny skies, 

They do but mock our miseries; 

And though our streams reflect their glow, 
Tis but the shadow that they show, 

The very air corruption seems, 

And joy and happiness are dreams: 

And over mountain, plain, and dell, 
Hovers a dark and withering spell: 

For what is Earth? A land of graves, 
O’er which the cypress darkly waves, 
Hope’s sepulchre—affection’s bier— 
Reader, here pause, and drop a tear! 

And tho’ the landscape changes show, 
"Tis but variety of woe, 

And man is ever doom’d to trace, 

A weary, if not sameless race. 

And what tho’ Spring gives nature bloom, 
*Tis gather’d from the lonely tomb, 

And tears the nourishment supply, 

Which lends the flow’r its richest dye. 
And what hath Summer? can she stay, 
The wasting progress of decay? 

The buds to which the Spring gives birth, 
She rudely scatters o’er the earth; 

And Autumn—at her ruthless eall, 

The rose must fade, the leaf must fall, 
Fit emblem of man’s mournful lot, 

To flourish, fade, and die, and rot! 





Then Winter comes, more welcome far, 
For true, his harsh attendants are, 

He scatters blight, and death, and gloom, 
And sheds around no treach’rous bloom. 
And what is friendship? but a mask, 
Worn by the wretch who seeks to bask 
In others’ wealth—and love is what? 

A painted cloud—oh! name it not! 

A rainbow mist—a fitful gleam, 
Gliding across our life’s dark stream— 
An ignis-fatuus light, whose chase, 
Costs mortals many a bootless race. 

Say not I err—I fain would find, 

That transcript of an angel’s mind, 

But that I know such search is vain, 
And ends in weariness and pain. 

Love hath a kind and gentle tone, 
Denies itself—seeks not its own, 
Forbearance marks its quiet sway 
Patient of wrong, it cheers decay, 

Not soon provok’d—thro’ every ill, 
Constant, enduring, changeless, still. 
Can Earth such love as this bestow? 
Let man’s experience answer: No. 
And what are cultivated mind? 

And lofty intellect refin’d? 

And poetry’s gifts?—these bat bestow, 
A keener consciousness of wo. 

And what is memory but regret? 

Who would not rather far forget? 

And hope is but a glimmering ray, 
Reality must melt away. 

Such are the gloomy ills of life— 

Nor only these—wild passion’s strife, 
Men’s clashing interests, petty wiles, 
Revengeful hate, and treach’rous smiles; 
Then say not Earth is bright—’tis dark, 
And deep hath sorrow trac’d its mark. 





EARTH—BY A CHRISTIAN. 


We feel that by the lights and clouds, 
Thro’ which our pathway lies, 
By the beauty and the grief alike, 
We are training for the skies. 
Mrs. Hemans. 


The poet’s dream of Earth might tell, 

A history true, ere Adam fell, 

And “oft in fancy’s wand’rings,” 

I’ve pictur’d such a state of things, 

And shadow’d forth the new-born Earth, 
On the first Sabbath of its birth, - 
When morning stars the song began, 
That dedicated Earth to man, 

And to an infant world *twas giv’n, 

To hear the melodies of heav’n. 

Then in man’s breast, by sin unmarr’d, 
No discord reign’d, noe passion jarr’d, 

A perfect world, he perfect trod, 

And, face to face, convers’d with God. 
But since that hour, a fearful change 
Has stamp’d on Earth “defeature strange,* 
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And thorns, and blight, and death, must be 
Where rests the curse of Deity. 

And im the heart hath ruin wrought, 
More darkly still—that world of thought, 
There guilt hath enter’d and defac’d, 
God’s image, once so brightly trac’d. 
Now, anarchy and passion sway, 

And reason shines with feeble ray. 

And tho’ some ling’ring trace may tell, 
The glorious height whence nature fell, 
And ’midst the gathering wrecks of crime, 
Show vestige of a brighter time; 

What boot those faded marks to those, 
Crush’d by the weight of present woes? 
Can sunny skies, or limpid streams, 

Or fancy’s wild and changeful gleams, 
Or science, or philosophy, 

Or poetry’s boasted melody, 

Or music’s breath, or flow’ret’s bloom, 
Steal from the heart its sad’ning gloom, 
Or chase the mists which wrap the tomb? 
No! nature’s torn and blotted leaf, 
Contains no sedative for grief; 

Her wide dispensary hath no balm, 

The spirit’s parting hour to calm; 
Sever’d from God, the immortal mind, 
From Earth no happiness can find; 

‘The heathen world, who sought it there, 
Reap’d disappointment and despair. 

But in this sad, this gloomy state, 

God left us not—a brighter fate, 

Shines forth from Revelation’s leaves— 
The trembling soul its truth receives— 
Shadows and darkness pass away, 
Before its clear effulgent ray; 

It sheds o’er Earth a purer hue, 

Whose scenes attest its records true, 
And harmonize with ev’ry page, 

And passion’s wild and stormy rage, 
And nature’s deep iniquity, 

No longer seem a mystery. 

Nor is this all—its light imparts, 

An antidote for aching hearts— 

The broken ties which form the chain, 
?Twixt Earth and Heav’n, unite again; 
The flaming sword no longer burns, 
And man to paradise returns: 

The tree of life is once more his, 

And he an heir of endless bliss. 

Now, what is Earth? tho’ curs’d by sin, 
Yet still a place where man may win, 
High hopes of heav’n—a kindling ray— 
The dawning of a brighter day— 

The vestibule to life above, 

Imprest with many a seal of love; 

And though a scene where much alloy, 
Commingles in our cup of joy, 

And sorrow loves to leave its mark, 

Yet is the world not wholly dark, 

But good exists amidst its ill, 

And light adorns the picture still. 

The rose will not forget to blow, 

Tho’ poisonous plants around it grow, 





And nature, to the Christian’s ear, 

Is fraught with music, rich and clear, 
And there is love—oh! doubt it not! 
And friendship, unalloy’d by blot; 

And, hallow’d by religion’s ray, 

The beams of intellect may play. 

But tho’ these give existence zest, 
They cannot make it always blest, 

And life hath many a gloomy day, 
When God alone can be our stay. 

Oh! blest religion! light divine! 
Forever on my pathway shine; 

The clouds which gather round the tomb, 
How brightly can thy beams illume; 
“The pass of shadows” teems with light, 
And all beyond is clear and bright. 
Then, tho’ this world, by sin alloy’d, 
And curs’d by God, must be destroy’d, 
The Christian hopes, transform’d anew, 
It yet shall meet his raptur’d view, 

And pure and undefil’d become, 

Its curse repeal’d, his future home. 


Lucy Sreymovr. 


Rustic Glen, May 4th, 1839. 





RICHES AND HAPPINESS. 


As Ortogrul of Bassa was one day wandering 
along the streets of Bagdat, musing on the varie- 
ties of merchandize which the shops offered to his 
view, and observing the different occupations of 
the multitudes on every side, he was awakened 
from his meditation by a crowd that obstructed 
his passage. He raised his eyes, and saw the 
chief vizier returning from the divan to his palace. 

Ortogrul mingled with the attendants, and be- 
ing supposed to have some petition for the vizier, 
was permitted to enter. He surveyed the spa- 
ciousness of the apartments, admired the walls 
hung with golden tapestry, and the floors covered 
with silken carpets, and despised the simple neat- 
ness of his own little habitation. 

“Surely,” said he to himself, “this palace is 
the seat of happiness, where pleasure succeeds to 
pleasure, and discontent and sorrow have no ad- 
mission. Whatever nature has provided for the 
delight of sense is here spread forth to be enjoy- 
ed. What can mortals hope or imagine which 
the master of this palace has not obtained? The 
dishes of luxury cover his table, the voice of 
harmony lulls him in his bowers; he breathes the 
fragrance of the groves of Java, and sleeps upon 
the down of the cygnets of Ganges. He speaks, 
and his mandate is obeyed; he wishes, and his 
wish is gratified; all whom he sees, obey him, and 
all whom he hears, flatter him. 

“How different, Ortogrul, is thy condition, who 
art doomed to the perpetual torments of unsatis- 
fied desire, and who hast no amusement in thy 
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power that can withhold thee from thy own re- 
flections! They tell thee that thou art wise; but 
what does wisdom avail with poverty? None will 
flatter the poor, and the wise have very little 
power of flattering themselves. That man is 
surely the most wretched of the sons of wretch- 
edness, who lives with his own faults and follies 
always before him, and who has none to recon- 
cile him to himself by praise and veneration. I 
have long sought content, and have not found it: 
1 will from this moment endeavor to be rich.” 

Full of this new resolution, he shut himself in 
his chamber for six months, to deliberate how he 
should grow rich: he sometimes proposed to offer 
himself as a counsellor to one of the kings of 
India, and sometimes resolved to dig for diamonds 
in the mines of Golconda. One day, after some 
hours passed in violent fluctuation of opinion, 
sleep insensibly seized him in his chair. He 
dreamed that he was ranging a desert country in 
search of some one that might teach him to grow 
rich; and as he stood on the top of a hill shaded 
with cypress, in doubt whither to direct his steps, 
his father appeared on a sudden standing before 
him. ‘Ortogrul,” said the old man, “I know thy 
perplexity: listen to thy father; turn thine eye on 
the opposite mountain.” Ortogrul looked, and 
saw a torrent tumbling down the rocks, roaring 
with the voice of thunder, and scattering its foam 
on the impending woods. ‘Now,’ said his fa- 
ther, behold the valley that lies between the hills.” 
Ortogrul looked, and espied a little well, out of 
which issued a small rivulet. ‘Tell me now,” 
said his father, ‘dost thou wish for sudden afflu- 
ence, that may pour upon thee like the moun- 
tain torrent, or for a slow and gradual increase, 
resembling the rill gliding from the well?” «Let 
me be quickly rich,” said Ortogrul; “let the gold- 
en stream be quick and violent.” ‘Look round 
thee,” said his father, “once again.” Ortogrul 
looked, and perceived the channel of the torrent 
dry and dusty; but following the rivulet from the 
well, he traced it to a wide lake, which the sup- 
ply, slow and constant, kept always full. He 
waked, and determined to grow rich by persever- 
ing industry. 

Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in mer- 
chandise, and in twenty years purchased lands, on 
which he raised a house, eqnal in sumptuousness 
to that of the vizier, to which he invited all the 
ministers of pleasure, expecting to enjoy all the 
felicity which he had imagined riches able to 
afford. Leisure soon made him weary of himself, 
and he longed to be persuaded that he was great 
and happy. He was courteous and liberal: he 
gave all that approached him hopes of pleasing 
him, and all who should please him hopes of be- 
ing rewarded. Every art of praise was tried, and 





every source of adulatory fiction was exhausted. 
Ortogrul heard his flatterers without delight, be- 
cause he found himself unable to believe them. 
His own heart told him his frailties; his own un- 
derstanding reproached him with his faults. “How 
long,” said he, with a deep sigh, “have I been 
laboring in vain to amass wealth which at last is 
useless! Let no man hereafter wish to be rich 
who is already too wise to be flattered.””—Jdler. 





LIVE AND LET LIVE. 


“Lucy Leg,” said Ferris, ‘you know you have 
the dishes to do to-day; it’s my Sunday out.” 

“But I did not have my Sunday out last Sunday, 
you know, Mrs. Ferris.” 

“That was not my fault.” 

“Nor was it mine,” said Lucy, who had the 
strongest motive for maintaining her rights. ‘So- 
phy wanted to go out, and Mrs. Ardley said if I 
would stay and amuse the children I should go 
home to-day.” And Lucy had well earned the per- 
formance of the promise, for Mrs. Ardley said, she 
“had never known the children so quiet—she and 
Mr. Ardley had both got their Sunday’s nap with- 
out once hearing them.” The secret of this was, 
that Lucy, finding it sorely against her conscience 
to pass the sacred day in picking up ninepins and 
dressing dolls, had kept the children still, and most 
happy too, by telling them Sunday stories she had 
heard from her mother. Ferris left the kitchen 
fora few moments, and presently the bell rung 
twice, the summons for Lucy. ‘Lucy, I am sorry 
to disappoint you,” said Mrs. Ardley, “but I en- 
tirely forgot it was Ferris’s Sunday out.” 

“Can’t I set the dishes aside, ma’am, and wash 
them when I come home?” 

“No, Lucy. Nothing puts Ferris out so much 
as that—you know we must mind our p’s and q’s 
with Ferris—don’t look so dismal, child—it’s only 
Waiting till to-morrow,” 

“Jemmie will think it’s for ever waiting till to 
morrow.” 

«Jemmie! Oh, that little broken-back brother 
you told me about—never mind; I’ll give you some 
of the children’s old playthings to carry to him to- 
morrow.” 

He is not fond of playthings, Mrs. Ardley, he 
can’t play with them.” 

‘Well, books, then—picture books.” 

Lucy’s face brightened. She had often thought 
how happy it would make Jemmie to possess a 
few of the books the children were tossing about 
the nursery. ‘Thank you, Mrs. Ardley,” she 
said, ‘‘nothing wowld please Jemmieso much; it 
will make the time seem shorter when I am away;”’ 
and half consoled, and but half, she returned to the 
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kitchen, where Ferris greeted her with, ‘You'll 
find, Miss Lucy Lee, you’ll never get the upper 
hands of me; so you may as well give up first as 
last telling about burnt spreads, or trying to keep 
me at home when my turn is out.” 

“J did not try to keep you at home, Mrs. Ferris, 
I only tried to go myself; and if you knew how 
much reason I had, you would not wonder.” 

Her mild answer softened Ferris, and she said, 
“Well, well, child, your turn will come—young 
folks must give way, you know.” 

Lucy, after “doing up her odds and ends,” went 
to bed and went to sleep, for sleep is the certain 
compensation, the sure wages of the working; but 
not till she had wondered whether mother looked 
as pale as when she had last saw her, and whether 
Jemmie had felt very bad about her not coming 
home! 

«‘There’s tears on her cheek, and she sleeping!” 
said Ferris, as she got into bed that night. “They 
sting me. God forgive me!” 

The next morning Lucy seized a favorable mo- 
ment to ask Mrs. Ardley to select the books. ‘Oh, 
there’s no hurry, child,” said Mrs. Ardley; ‘I can’t 
possibly spare you to go home to-day. It’s Mon- 
day, you know, and we are tohave company to 
dinner, and—” Mrs. Ardley was interrupted by 
a request from David, that Lucy might help him 
with the breakfast things; this was followed by a 
message from Ferris asking Lucy’s aid. ‘You 
see how it is,” resumed Mrs. Ardley, after giving 
an affirmative to’ both applications, ‘“‘you must 
wait till to-morrow—come, don’t look like all the 
woes! I'l] get your books ready now, so there 
will be nothing to detain you when the time comes. 
This she immediately did, and in the indulgence 
of her good-nature quiet forgot the virtue that was 
appropriate to the occasion. Sore as Lucy’s dis- 
appointment was, that boasted specific for happi- 
ness, having a little more to do than she could do, 
shortened the twenty-four hours which followed. 
“Now, Mrs. Ferris,” she said, ‘I am going.’ “I 
have finished all you told me todo.” 

‘*Finished! you have not brought down the things 
for the pudding?” ‘i 

“Yes.” 

«But you have not beaten the eggs?” 

«Yes, and ground the spice, and the coffee, and 
dusted the dresser, and cleaned the celery, and 
taken the pin-feathers out of the ducks.” 

“Lucy!” called David from the top of the stairs, 
“just rub over the table-spoons and silver forks 
for me—that’s you, Lucy.” Poor Lucy, with a 
sigh, proceeded to the task. Before it was done, 
Mary’s bell rung, and Lucy had torun to the thread 
and needle store for something the seamstress 
must have. On her return she met Sophy—‘‘Oh, 


Lucy!” she said, “you must put Mrs. Ardley’s | 





room up—she has sent meto the dressmaker’s. 
“Lucy!” called out from the upper entry Miss 
Anne, “just come and sew on my shoestrings for™ 
me; Mary Minturn is busy.” ‘Lucy!’ screamed 
Master Will Ardley, “ask David for my boots, 
and bring them up.” “Lucy!” piped a_ little ur- 
chin from the nursery door, “mamma says you 
may come and set up the soldiers I shoot down.” 
“No, no, Lucy!” cried in the’ same breath Belle 
Ardley, “mamma says you may iron my doll’s 
frock first!” Lucy, secretly resolving that if she 
ever enlisted in another service, it should not be 
for “odds and ends,” patiently threaded her way 
through, and then presented herself, cloaked and 
hooded, to Mrs. Ardley, and asked not “if she 
night go,” but “how long she might stay.” “Oh, 
Lucy, child—I am really sorry! I forgot to tell 
you that you cannot possibly go to-day. Wilson” 
(Wilson was the wet-nurse) “says she must goout 
—and you know it is as much as my life is worth to 
refuse Wilson.” 

“But cannot Mrs. Wilson come home in time for 
me?” 

«‘No—she will not be in till after dinner, and 
then it will be too late for you, quite dark.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Ardley! won’t Miss Anne mind the 
baby just while [ run home and see how they all 
are, and tell Jemmie why I can’t come?” 

“No, Miss Anne cannot; she is just going to 
her dancing lesson.” 

Lucy was silent fora moment. It seemed im- 
possible to her to give up, and she ventured upon 
rather a daring request. ‘Mrs. Ardley,” she 
asked, tremulously, “‘won’t you be so good as to 
take care of the baby yourself—-I’ll be as quick as 
possible.” 

“Lucy, you are going a little too far. Every- 
body that lives with me, old and young, presumes 
upon my indulgence. You know, child, I am just 
dressing to pay visits.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Ardley,if you could once see our 
poor Jemmie, you would .not wonder that I could 
ask for dancing or visits to be given up.” 

“It may be child; but still you should recollect 
what is proper and what is not. I really would 
not disappoint you if I could well help it.” 

Lucy turned away to hide the tears she could 
not repress. The younger children, who had been 
listeners and spectators, now, from the kind in- 
stincts of their nature, pressed round their mother 
to urge Lucy’s suit. Mrs. Ardley, from an uncom- 
fortable conciousness of the wrong she was inflict- 
ing, was unjust, and much less good-humored 
than usual. ‘Be quiet, children,’ she said, ‘I 
must be more firm with the whole of you. Don’t 
tease me any more about this business of going 
home, Lucy—it’s always inconvenient in the week 
to spare you. To-morrow Sophy and Mary Min- 
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turn leave me, and my new women are coming; 
Friday the baby is to be christened, and Saturday 
is always a busy day—so you must wait till Sun- 
day comes, and say no more about it.” 

It is said, the worm willturn if you do tread on 
it. Lucy had nothing of the reptile in her nature, 
but she did turn, and said in a voice that should 
have penetrated the lady’s conscience, ‘‘You pro- 
mised, you promised, Mrs. Ardley!” 

“Hush, child—go and lay away your cloak and 
hood.” 

«But you did promise her, mother,” said one of 
the children, ‘and you always tell us we ought to 
keep our promises.” 

“Certainly you ought, and so I always do unless 
I have very good reasons for breaking them.” 


Half an hour afterwards Alice Ardley asked her 


sister Belle where the basket was she promised to 
give her. ‘I have concluded to keep it myself,” 
replied Belle; “1 want it very much to keep my 
doll’s hat in.” 

“But you promised to give it to me.” 

“So I did; but mamma says we may always break 
our promises if we have good reasons for it.” 

A natural application, and not a very forced ver- 
sion of the mother’s ethics. 

Lucy’s joy may be imagined when the most 


blessed day of all the week came. One of the, 
overcome by resistance. If we all felt other’s bur- 


uses of this day is, that it reminds the careless of 


their duties; and Mrs, Ardley’s conscience being | 


quickened by its ministry, she told Lucy she 
might stay all day, and moreover ordered a basket 
to be filled with tea, sugar, and other luxuries, 
for Lucy’s “sick father, and,” she added, with a 
smile, “for that little Jemmie that Lucy made 
such a wonderful fuss about.” Mrs. Ardley was 
never deficient in that species of generosity, mani- 
fested in giving. Lucy found matters not im- 
proved at home. Her father was still declining, her 
mother toiling beyond her strength, and Jemmie 
as sad as ever at herabsence. ‘Oh, Lucy!” he 
said, holding her fast down to his bosom, ‘seeing 
you is just like seeing the sun shine into the win- 
dow—no, no, a great deal better than anything 
that only makes us feel good outside!” Lucy was, 
indeed, a moral sunshine to this humble home. 
She spread on the stand at her father’s bedside 
some of the delicacies from her basket. She se- 
lected a book for Martha, and another for Anne, 
and set the rest ina row at the footof Jemmie’s 
cradle. Never did a fanatical bibliopolist survey his 
acquisitions with keener pleasure; and when she 
saw him, in spite of her presence, forget her and 
himself in that mose captivating of all juvenile 
classics, Robinson Crusoe, she drew her chair up 
to her mother, and they communicated reciprocally 
their little affairs, both generously softening or 
omitting what was most painful. In answer to 








Lucy’s question, “Are you ever troubled now, 
mother, to get the bread money?” Mrs. Lee an- 
swered, “Now and then; but Charlie Lovett leaves 
the loaf the same when I have not as when I have 
the money. Oh, Lucy, I have not told you his 
mother has been to see me. She was very kind. 
She looks like Charlie; the same open, benevolent 
expression. She brought cookeys to the children, 
and told me her husband would watch with your 
father. How pleasant it was to hear a friendly 
voice once more! She asked about you, Lucy.” 

*‘About me, mother?” 4 

“Yes. It seems Charlie had told her about you. 
She said if she had known you wanted a place, she 
would have taken you.” 

“Would she! Oh, how I should like to live 
with Charlie’s mother.” 

“On some accounts I should wish to have you 
there; but, as she keeps but one domestic, there 
might be too heavy work for you—and you really 
seem to be very well off with Mrs. Ardley. You 
complain of nothing but your disappointment in 
not coming home at the promised time?” 

“No; mother,—no,”’ said Lucy, persevering in 
her resolve not to disturb her mother with her lit- 
tle grievances, and really feeling them to be very 
small while she looked at her, gently submitting 
to a tide of troubles, and resisting where she could 


dens more, we should feel our own less, ‘Well, 
my child,” resumed her mother, “go on where 
you are—get and do all the good you can, and al- 
ways remember we are sent into the field to be 
sowets as well as reapers. If any thing serious 
occurs, let me know it. I would not have you 
submit to any thing that should impair your self- 
respect, or ever forget that you can only forfeit 
your independence by misconduct.” Their con- 
versation was broken off by the return of the girls 
from Sunday-school. Overjoyed they were to find 
Lucy, and nota little pleased that they had brought 
from their teacher extraordinary commendations 
of their well-learned lessons. ‘I wonder, mother,” 
said Lucy, “‘what Mrs. Ardley would say to your 
finding time to see to the girls’ lessons, when, 
with six of us to do her work, I heard her say to 
a lady ‘she did not know what her children were 
studying—she had not time!’ Only think, mother!” 

“There are many occupations that fritter away 
the time of the rich, which those who must be de- 
voted to necessary labor know nothing about. It 
is difficult for them to bring any thing to pass.” 

“But, mother, could not they if they had a mind 
to?’ asked little Martha. 

“Certainly, my child; and those do who try 
hard. But, my children, don’t trouble yourselves 
about what others do or do notdo—our consciences 
are given us to watch over our own conduct, not 
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other people’s. Come, girls, set the table. Our 
dinner is done.” 

“Dinner, mother! 
ner?” 

“Yes; I had two shillings over last night, so I 
went late to market, that we might have a little 
treat to-day, as Lucy was to be with us. You will 
see what a nice dinner can be got for twoshillings.” 

“And shall I sit in your lap, just as I used to, 
Lucy?” asked little Jemmie. 

Yes, indeed you shall.” The humble meal 
was soon served, and most savory did the joint of 
mutton, which had been all day stewing with 
vegetables, taste to the hungry little family. 
“Dear Jemmie,” said Lucy to her brother, whose 
hunger had not the keenness of the other chil- 
dren, “I am afraid your appetite is failing.” 

“Oh, no, Lucy!” he said, clasping his arm 
around her neck, ‘‘but this is dinner enough for me.” 

“Ah!” muttered Lee, looking half enviously at 
the girls devouring a bitof Mrs. Ardley’s tart, too 
rich for him, ‘‘ah, girls, but pie is pie for all— 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, father,” said Lucy, “pie is pie, and noth- 
ing else; but parents, and sisters, and brothers are 
everything.”» The poor are not poor while they 
can thus raise the minds of their children above 
mere animal gratification, to a comprehension of 
the true riches of affection—the pure happiness 
of home. 

“I never was so tormented before,” said Mrs. 
Ardley to her husband. 

“What now, my dear?” 

‘“‘“My new seamstress plagues me so! From 
morning tonight she is coming to me with, ‘Please 
to show me how you wish this done, Mrs, Ardley,’ 
and ‘would you be so good as just to fix this for 
me, Mrs. Ardley?’ ” 

“If she don’t suit you, why not get another?” 

“She does suit in some respects—she is quick 
and very neat—she only does not understand fit- 
ting.” eh 

**Can’t you teach her?” 

“Ardley, how absurd! I might as well turn 
seamstress at once—I shg’n’t worry my life out 
about it; if she don’t get on I shall look out for 
somebody else--change is the order of the day.” 

‘How does the girl in Sophy’s place make out?” 

“Soso. She is a firstrate worker, but she an- 
noys me so!” 

“In what way?” 

‘She has no manners. She has always lived in 
the country and in mechanics’ families. She slam- 
bangs about the house—shuts the doors as if she 
were ina tavern—sings when I am in the roon— 
sits down when she is taking my orders—never 
puts a Miss to the girls’ names—says yes and no 
to me—and all that sort of thing.” 


Are we to have a real din- 





“These are all subordinate matters—is she not 


.| good-tempered and well disposed? can’t you teach 


her?” 

“She is the very soul of good temper, and she 
seems as if she could not do too much for you, 
but this drilling is so tiresome. I wish I could 
have one perfect servant!” 

‘‘We must have perfect mistresses first.” 

“That is just like you, Ardley. It is their busi- 
ness, and they ought to perfect themselves for it.” 

“The part of a mistress is not less a business, 
my dear, nor does it require a less preparation. 
Don’t be offended, but I must say that I beg our 
girls may be made acquainted with domestic affairs. 
I should be ashamed to impose them on any man, 
as ignorant as many young ladies are.” 

“Oh, it’s very easy talking, but you men know 
nothing about domestic troubles.” 

“You women, my dear, certainly do your best 
to enlighten us.” 

“I think you are very unkind, Ardley, when 
you see me so annoyed—but your turn is coming, 
for David is talking of going.” 

“David! Heaven forbid!” 

‘He is, and it is half your fault, for ever harp- 
ing to him about saving his wages, and investing 
them for him, till his head is fairly turned. He is 
going to get married, and buy a farm in Michigan, 
the foolish fellow!” 

“Not so very foolish either, to exchange a man- 
servant’s place in the city fora wife, a farm, and 
independence in Michigan! Upon my word, it 
gives me pleasure to find David’s affairs turning 
out so well!” 

“Your tune will change when David really 
goes.” 

“[ hope not, ‘my dear; we will try to lose the 
sense of our loss in David’s gain.” 

“Charity begins at home, Mr. Ardley.” 

‘But should not stop at home, Anne.” Mr. 
Ardley was a man of sense and benevolence; but 
unfortunately, he had begun with his wife as she 
had with her domestics. He found her not qual- 
ified for her place, and “it was too much trouble 
to teach her.” It required too sustained an effort 
to awaken her to a sense of her deficiencies, and 
to inspire her with energy to supply them; so he 
consoled himself with her favorite adage, ““What 
can’t be cured must be endured.” 

One raw disagreeable day, when the mercury 
was just enough above the freezing point to allow 
a heavy snow to thaw, Lucy came into the nursery 
with the two little girls whom she had led from 
school, that being one of the duties includedin her 
‘odds and ends.” “My dear Belle,” said her 
mother, ‘“‘why are you crying?” 

“It’s so cold, mother, Lucy could hardly help 
crying. Lucy, please make haste and take off my 
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rubbers.” Lucy did her best, but her hands were 
benumbed, and she was less dexterous than usual. 
««What ails you, Lucy? your fingers are all thumbs.” 

“[ should think they would be, mother,” said 
little Belle, who had inherited her mother’s con- 
stitutional kind-heartedness; “she had not any 
gloves, and she could not keep her hands under 
her cloak, because she had to take hold of our 
hands, you know; and besides, her shoes have 
holes in them, and her feet are wet.” 

“My dear, if girls will go out with ragged shoes, 
they must expect wet feet. Why did you not 
change your shoes, Lucy?” 

“I have no others, ma’am.” 

“Then pray buy a pair the first time you go 
out; but, in the mean time, look in my closet; 
you will find a basket there with half a dozen 
pairs, more or less worn—take them all, if they 
suit you.” P 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am! May I give a pair t 
mother, Mrs. Ardley?” 

«“‘What an idea! Your mother wear my shoes! 
did you ever notice my foot, child?” 

«“‘Yes, ma’am, but mother’s is very small too; 
and noise troubles father so much that a pair of 
light shoes will be a great comfort.” 

‘Do what you like with them, child, you are 
both welcome to them. But don’t let me see you 
with holes in your shoes. If there is anything I 
can’t put up with, it is an untidy-looking servant. 
That’s just the way,” continued Mrs. Ardley, 
after Lucy had gone in quest of the shoes, “‘ser- 
vants never provide themselves with walking- 
shoes, and they go spattering about in the wet, 
and then bark, bark all winter—it is too annoying 
to hear them.” Poor Lucy, the immediate cause 
of this denunciation, having, before earned, pre- 
destined every cent of her wages to her mother’s 
necessities, had looked with dismay upon her de- 
caying shoes. _ If the generosity with which Mrs. 
Ardley had lavished half a dozen pairs of but half- 
worn delicate kid shoes upon Lucy had provided 
her with a single pair of stout walking-shoes, the 
child would have been saved from much discom- 
fort and suffering. But she had not yet learned 
that it was her duty to know the actual condition 
of her domestics, to watch over their health, and, 
as far as she was qualified by superior judgment, 
to regulate their expenses. If she had even in- 
quired into Lucy’s, she would have been touched 
with the child’s virtue; for Mrs. Ardley was far 
from being an unfeeling woman; she was only 
thoughtless, indolent, and self-indulgent. Few 
women are exposed to glaring vices, but let them 
beware of the moth and rust that consume their 
virtues. 

The consequence of Lucy’s exposure was soon 
apparent in a severe cold. The running up and 
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down stairs in the irritated state of her lungs gave 
her pain, and, ignorant as she was of diseases, 
sad forebodings. 

After crawling about for two or three days with 
a burning cheek and short breath, she was laid on 
her bed, and Mrs. Ardley’s physician being sum- 
moned, he pronounced her very ill with -inflam- 
imation of the lungs. The virtues of Betsy (So- 
phy’s successor) were now called into requisition, 
and they amply atoned for the want of the graces 
that belong to polished service. Like most Amer- 
ican bred domestics,* she had been accustomed 
to multifarious service. Her talents had been de- 
veloped by a life of exigences. She used her 
head as well as her hands, and, as Lucy found, her 
heart for the direction of both. “What is your 
mother’s number, Lucy?” asked her kind attend- 
ant; “*Mrs. Ardley says David shall go for her.’ 

“Oh, please, Betsy, don’t send to mother—she 
cannot come, and it will only make her miserable 
to know that I am sick. I will give you as little 
trouble as I can—set the drink by my bed—that is 
all I want.” 

“It is not the trouble I mind, Lucy, but your 
mother is the fittest person to be with you. Why 
cannot she come?” Lucy explained the sad why, 
and Betsy, brushing off a tear, said, ‘You are 
right—we must not put another drop in a cup too 
full already. If Mrs. Ardley will only allow me 
time, I can do everything for you. Let me see 
your blister.” The blister was just opened, when 
Mrs, Ardley’s bell rung. ‘“There—I must go— 
let it be till I return.” Betsy went down two 
pairs of stairs to Mrs. Ardley’s room. ‘It was 
Miss Anne rang the bell, Betsy—tell Betsy what 
you want, my dear.” 

“Have you seen my doll’s muff, Betsy?””’ Betsy 
had not. ‘Just look for it, please, Betsy.” 

“Dolly can wait, I guess—I must go back to 
Lucy’s blister.” 

“Look first,” interposed the mother. ‘Miss 
Anne wants to take her doll down Broadway. 
Have you sent David for Lucy’s mother?” Betsy 
explained why she had not. “How annoying!” 
resumed Mrs. Ardley; “how is she to be taken 
care of here?” 

“Oh, I can manage well enough if the children 
won’t ring me down to wait on their babies. 
There’s your dolly’s muff, Anne; and now, if you 
will go up to our sky-parlor, and see poor Lucy’s 
blister, you'll be sorry for her.” 

““May [ go, mamma?” 

“No, my dear, those upper rooms are freezing 
—you will take cold.” 


*We once heard an Englishwoman, a competent 
judge, say that the very best doniestics she had ever 
seen, excepting the Scotch, who did not surpass them, 
were the American female domestics in Boston. 
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“If a sick person can stay in them, it won’t 
hurt me just to go in, mamma!”’ 

“Servants are accustomed to cold rooms, my 
dear.” 

“But, mamma,” insisted the little girl, who 
was sagacious, and not accustomed to blind sub- 
mission in any form, ‘I am sure the servants are 
part of their time in our warm rooms.” 

“You are talking nonsense, Anne.” 

“There is one thing that is not nonsense, mam- 
ma; I know, if I was a servant, I would not live 
anywhere that I could not have a fire when I was 
sick.” ‘The child is fit to be a mistress,” thought 
Betsy, as she remounted the stairs, ‘“‘and that’s 
what can be said of few.” Betsy had just nicely 
arranged her dressing to proceed, when the bell 
again sounded. “There it goes again—ring-a- 
ding!” she exclaimed. 

‘Oh, please go, Betsy—it makes my head 

snap so to hear it when you are staying just for 
me.” Thus entreated, Betsy went. 
_ “Bring me my fur-shoes, Betsy, from the next 
room.”” The shoes were brought, and Betsy half 
way up stairs, when the bell again rung. “I for- 
got to ask you for my cloak and hat, Betsy, but 
you should have thought yourself.” 

“I3 there anything else I ought to think of, 
Mrs. Ardley, before I finish the blister?” she ask- 
ed, as she handed in the cloak. 

“Bless me! is not that blister done yet? Why, 
you began it half an hour ago!” Mrs. Ardley 
saw a cloud gathering on Betsy’s brow, and she 
added, “I know the sick must be taken care of. 
Give Lucy plenty of lemonade, or anything in the 
house she wants.”” Betsy perceived Mrs. Ardley 
was very bountiful of what cost her neither exer- 
tion nor sacrifice. Is it surprising that such ge- 
nerosity excites little gratitude? 

‘. Betsy had scarcely reached the top of the stairs 
when the bell again rung most importunately. 
“Oh, Betsy, I entirely forgot that Mr. Ardley 
wishes dinner half an hour earlier than usual— 
run down and tell Ferris. Dear me! 1 gave Da- 
vid leave to go out—you’ll have the table to set— 
please, Betsy—oh, howginconvenient it is to have 
servants getting sick-—mine always are.” 

The next morning Lucy was worse. 
never be better, Betsy,” she said, “while I have 
such dreadful nights. Mrs. Ferris comes to bed 
so tipsy, and I loathe her so that I get upon the 
very edge of the bed, and she snores so horribly 
that I cannot close my eyes—but pray, don’t tell 
Mrs. Ardley—she knows as well as we do Mrs. 
Ferris drinks, and it will just end in my being 
sent home to my mother, and that I could not bear.” 

“So your life is to be lost, and all of us burnt 
up alive, maybe, just because she can tickle their 
palates; well, it’s a comical world!” 
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“If I only might have any little bit of a bed on 
your floor, Betsy?” Betsy explored the house in 
vain for extra servants’ bedding. She was, how- 
ever, a woman of expedients. If she had been in 
a log hut in the western wilderness, she could 
have contrived something, and so she would not 
be baffled in a rich merchant’s luxurious establish- 
ment in the city of New York. An old sofa- 
cushion was brought from the garret, and va- 
rious articles of apparel substituted for pillow and 
blankets. Betsy then put Lucy into her bed, 
agreeing with her bed-fellow, the seamstress, that 
they would alternately occupy the pallet on the 
floor. Lucy now reaped the reward of the kind- 
ness she had shown these women when they were 
strangers in the family. To her frequent repeti- 
tions of ‘How kind you are, Betsy—how much 
trouble I give you!” Betsy would reply, “Shut 
up, child—its contrary to scripture and reason to 
be ‘forgetful of good turns.’ Many atime have 
your weary little legs run up and down stairs to 
show me where to put or to find this or that fiddle- 
de-dee of Mrs. Ardley’s—and, after all, maybe it 
was not that, but something else she wanted. 
She often put me in mind of a fellow that was 
laying on to his ox, and screaming haw! haw! 
‘He is hawing,’ said a man, who ached to see the 
poor beast whipped. ‘Oh, I meant gee!’ said the 
fellow.” 

In spite of a good physician’s advice, and all 
the care her voluntary and most kind nurses 
could give her, Lucy’s disease, though abated, 
continued. Two weeks passed away. How long 
they seemed to poor Lucy, who, in addition to 
the usual pains and penalties of sickness, felt the 
constant dread of adding to her mother’s bur- 
dens, and the failure of the rent-money from her 
loss of time. “Our Father in heaven will not for- 
sake us—mother has often said so—and I will try 
to remember this when I feel too bad,” thought 
Lucy; and with such reflections she calmed her 
beating pulse. 

“Is that little patient of yours never to get 
well, doctor?” asked Mr. Ardley one morning, 
when the physician came into the breakfast-room. 

“TI cannot answer for it, unless she can have a 
room with a fire in it.” 

“Bless me, is she in a cold room all this time?— 
Mrs. Ardley, my dear, how is that?” 

“You know, Mr. Ardley, the servants’ rooms 
have no fireplaces, and she could not have a room 
with one without turning out one of the family.” 

“Would she not be better off at home, doctor, 
even if her family are poor, than in a damp, cold 
atmosphere?—it must be bad for inflamed lungs.” 

“It is, undoubtedly; and if the child has a 
home and a mother, as the day is fine and mild, I 
should advise her being sent there at once.” 
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So the carriage was ordered; Lucy’s wages paid 
without any deduction for loss of time, a basket 
with medicines, and another with provisions, put 
up for her, and Betsy permitted to attend her 
home. As the carriage drove off, “That’s a very 
good little girl!” said Mrs. Ardley; ‘i hope she 
will recover; but, if she does not, what a comfort 
it will be to think we have done our duty by her?” 

“I hope the poor child has not suffered from 
the céld room; you should have thought of that, 
Anne.” 

«My dear, how can I think of everything?” 

«“T am more dissatisfied with myself than with 
you at this moment, Anne. I see that it is a 
shocking neglect of our duty for people of our 
condition not to provide for the comfort, no, the 
actual wants of those they employ. I do not 
wonder servants are always ready to change their 
places, hoping for something better, no doubt. If 
I live another year, those upper rooms shall be 
made comfortable!” 

The tiresome domestic perplexities, even poor 
Lucy’s illness might have been avoided by proper 
qualifications and due attention on the part of 
Mrs. Ardley. There was not in her case, nor do 
we believe there often is any want of indulgence 
or liberality to be complained of. We hope we 
shall not be accused of imputing all the blame to 
the mistress, because it is our ungracious task to 
illustrate her shortcomings. We know that the 
general low character of domestics and their per- 
fect independence involves the mistress of a family 
in much inevitable perplexity. But the fault is 
not all the domestic’s. We believe the difficulty 
would be materially lessened if young women 
were educated for their household duties, and if 
they carried into their relation to their domestics 
the right spirit; if they regarded them as their 
‘unfortunate friends,” whom it was their religious 
duty to instruct, to enlighten, to improve, to make 
better and happier. It has been well said, that, 
when domestic economy was perfected, there 
would be no need of political economy. We 
would venture further, and say, that when our 
family communities are perfectly organized, the 
Millennium will have come. Will it sooner? 

«““Whatsoever is brought upon thee, take cheer- 
fully, and be patient when thou art changed to a 
low estate,” was an admonition perfectly illustrat- 
ed by Lucy’s mother. ‘“Lucy’s folks ain’t every- 
day fulks,” said Betsy, when she returned, to her 
friend, the seamstress. “I found Lucy’s mother 
in a little back room, as clean as hands could 
make it, sitting over a few coals, sewing away for 
dear life, and two bright slips of girls beside her. 
She turned deadly pale when I brought Lucy in, 
and the girls screamed out. ‘Don’t be frightened, 
dear mother,’ said Lucy, in her quiet way; ‘I have 











been sick, but I am getting better.” Her mother 
drew a cot near the fire, and we laid Lucy on it. 
I saw the poor woman was all of a nerve, but pretty 
soon she kissed her child, and said, ‘It’s a bless- 
ing to see you, any how, Lucy.’ ThenI heard a 
slender little voice, and I turned round and saw 
‘our Jemmic,’ you know, bolstered up in a basket- 
cradle. An angel's face he has on his crooked 
body. He begged to have his cradle drawn close 
to her bed, and then he took her hand, and kissed 
it over and over, and said, ‘Oh, how glad I should 
be, if I was not so sorry to see you sick, Lucy; 
and now you will stay at home, and it won’t be 
your duty to go when you can’t go, Lucy,’ and so 
on. I declare, it made me feel weak in the joints 
to hear him; so I sat down, and ‘took an observa- 
tion,’ as the sailors say. The father lay in bed 
with his eyes open, but his wife said he did not 
know anything; he had had a paralytic stroke 
since Lucy was at home. They’re sort o’ and 
sort o’ not poor folks; in respect to this world, 
poor as the young ravens; but, in respect to furni- 
ture for t’other, forehanded! But soul and body 
must be kept together, and, if you'll join me, 
we’ll send a load of wood just for love to Luey— 
they’ll feel better to take it so than as charity 
from rich folks—to be sure, them that takes can’t 
enjoy themselves so much as them that gives; but 
that’s scripture law, and we can’t help it.” 

(The preceding extract comprises about three chap. 
ters from that excellent story by Miss Sedgwick, en- 
titled “Live and Let Live.”] 





Earry Assocrations.—lIt is said, that at that 
period of his life when the consequences of his 
infatuated conduct had fully developed themselves 
in unforeseen reverses, Napoleon, driven to the 
necessity of defending himself within his own 
kingdom, with the shattered remnant of his army, 
had taken upa position at Brienne, the very spot 
where he had received the rudiments of his early 
education, when, unexpectedly, and while he was 
anxiously employed in a practical application of 
those military principles which first exercised the 
energies of his young mind in the college of Bri- 
enne, his attention was arrested by the sound of 
the church-clock. The pomp of his imperial 
court, and even the glories of Marengo and of 
Austerlitz faded for a moment from his regard, 
and almost from his recollection. Fixed for a 
while to the spot on which he stood, in motion- 
less attention to the well-known sound, he at 
length gave utterance to his feelings, and condemn- 
ed the tenor of all his subsequent life, by con- 
fessing that the hours then brought back to his 
recollection were happier than any he had expe- 
rienced throughout the whole course of his tem- 
pestuous career.— Kidd, 





WRECK AT SEA—USE OF METALS. 
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A WRECK AT SEA. 


We one day descried some shapeless object 
drifting ata distance. Atsea, every thing that 
breaks the monotony of the surrounding expanse 
attracts attention. It proved to be the mast of a 
ship that must have been completely wrecked; 
for there were the remains of handkerchiefs, by 
which some of the crew had fastened themselves 
to this spar, to prevent their being washed off by 
the waves. There was no trace by which the 
name of the ship could be ascertained. The 
wreck had evidently drifted about for many 
months; clusters of shell-fish had fastened about it, 
and long sea-weeds flaunted at its sides. But 
where, thonght I, is the crew? Their struggle has 
long been over; they have gone down amidst the 
roar of the tempest; their bones lie whitening 
among the caverns of the deep. Silence, oblivion, 
like the waves, have closed over them, and no one 
can tell the story of theirend. What sighs have 
been wafted after that ship! what prayers offered 
up at the deserted fireside of home! How often 
has the mistress, the wife, the mother, pored over 
the daily news, to catch some casual intelligence 
of this rover of the deep! How has expectation 
darkened into anxiety—anxiety into dread—and 
dread into despair! Alas! not one memento shall 
ever return for love to cherish. All that shall ever 
be known is, that she sailed from her port, ‘and 
was never heard of more!” 

The sight of this wreck, as usual, gave rise to 
many dismal anecdotes. This was particularly 
the case in the evening, when the weather, which 
had hitherto been fair, began to look wild and 
threatening, and gave indications of one of those 
sudden storms that will sometimes break in upon 
the serenity of a summer voyage. As we sat 
round the dull light of a lamp in the cabin, that 
made the gloom more ghastly, every one had his 
tale of shipwreck and disaster. I was particularly 
struck with a short one related by the captain. 

“As I was sailing,” said he, “ina fine stout 


ship, across the banks of Newfoundland, one of 


those heavy fogs that prevail in those parts render- 
ed it impossible for us f6 see far ahead, even in the 
day-time; but at night the weather was so thick 
that we could not distinguish any object at twice 
the length of the ship. I kept lights at the mast 
head, and a constant watch forward to lovk out 
for fishing smacks, which are accustomed to lie 
at anchor on the banks. The wind was blowing 
a smacking breeze, and we were going at a great 
rate through the water. Suddenly the watch gave 
the thrilling alarm of ‘a sail ahead!’ It was scarcely 
uttered before we were upon her. She wasa 
small schooner, at anchor, with her broadside to- 
ward us. The crew were all asleep, and had ne- 





glected to hoist a light. Westruck her just a-mid 
ships. The force, the size, and weight of our 
vessel, bore her down below the waves; we pass- 
ed over her, and were hurried on our course. As 
the crashing wreck was sinking beneath us, [ had 
a glimpse of twoor three half-naked wretches 
rushing from her cabin; they just started from 
their beds to be swallowed shrieking by the waves. 
[heard their drowning cry mingling with the wind. 
The blast that bore it to our ears swept us out of 
all further hearing. I shall never forget that cry! 
It was some time before we could put the ship 
about, she was under such head-way. We re- 
turned, as nearly as we could guess, to the place 
where the smack had anchored. We cruised about 
for several hours in the dense fog. We fired sig- 
nal guns, and listened if we might hear the halloo 
of any survivors: but all was silent—we never 
saw or heard any thing of them more.— W. Irving. 





COMMON USE OF METALS, 


IF a convincing and familiar proof of the exten- 
sive application of the metals to the common pur- 
poses of life, were required, we need only refer to 
the case of many a common cottager, who could 
not carry on his daily concerns and occupations 
without the assistance of several of the metals. 
He could not, for instance, make his larger pur- 
chases, nor pay his rent, without silver, gold, and 
copper. Without iron he could neither dig, nor 
plongh, nor reap; and, with respect to his habita- 
tion, there is seareely a part of the structure itself, 
or of the furniture contained in it, which is not 
held together, to a greater or less extent, by means 
of the same metal; and many articles are either 
entirely of iron, or of iron partially and superfi- 
cially coated with tin. Zine and copper, and anti- 
mony, and lead, and tin, are component parts of 
his pewter and brazen utensils. 

Quicksilver is a main ingredient in the metallic 
coating of his humble mirror: cobalt and platina, 
and metals, perhaps, more rare and costly than 
these, as chrome, are employed ip the glazing of 
his drinking-cups and jugs. And, if he be the 
possessor of a fowling-piece, arsenic must be ad- 
ded to the foregoing list, as an ingredient in the 
shot with which he charges it; for it is arsenic 
which enables the shot, during the process of its 
granulation, to acquire that delicately spherical 
form by which it is characterized. So that, of the 
whole number of metals made use of by society at 
large, for common purposes, amounting to no less 
than twenty, more than half of these are either 
directly used by the peasant, or enter into the com- 
position of the furniture and implements employed 
by him.— Kidd, 
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SONNET.—SUNSET AND A WISH. 





ORIGINAL 





As the soft rose tints of the setting sun 
Paint their last beauties on the vine-clad hills, 
Tinge the bright silver of the gurgling rills, 

And gleam awhile the rocks and trees upon, 
The monarch of the sky, his course now run, 
Bathes his worn steeds, in ocean’s welcome chills, 
Fades from the sight, at dawn his task fulfils, 
Rises supreme, and heaven’s high path is won; 

So when this body sinks into decay, 

And this frail frame is placed beneath the sod, 

Oh! may my soul take up to heaven its way, 

And land in safety at the throne of God, 

That when this earthly habitation dies, 

The soul immortal may to heaven’s high courts arise. 
LinpeRoy. 





MUSINGS BY MOONLIGHT. 


ORIGINAL. 


I. 
Wnuen the bright sun leaves the field of his glory, 
And sinks from the sight, in the far blushing west, 
And the last fading tints, tell too plainly the story, 
That the time has arrived for all nature to rest; 
Twilight her shadows throws over the air, 
And wraps her dark mantel around her, 
While slowly the goddess of night doth appear, 
And her maids, the bright stars, do surround her. 


Il. 
At such a blest time, of the sweet witching night, 
To walk in the fields, is my greatest desire, 
To view the clear heavens, with fervent delight, 
And the silvery moon’s chastened fire, 
The bright jewell’d stars, keeping watch in the sky, 
The meteor’s lightning-like motion 
These serve, but to carry the spirit on high, 
And swell it, with thoughts of devotion. 


ul. 
Ye stars! that are shining in beauty before me, 
Say, do not the spirits of those I held dear, 
In your ever bright beams, shed their influence o’er me, 
Unseen and unfelt, my sad journey to cheer? 
Do the spirits of friends, whom we loved on the earth, 
After death, keep their vigils above? 
Have they in yonder lights their immaculate birth, 
To watch o’er the beings they love? 


IV. 
Yon pale moon, now shining with silvery sheen, 
Those stars richly gemming, their curtain of blue, 
That pure field of blue, the background of the scene, 
The meteor’s flash, as it startles the view, 
The glorious orb, rising far from the sea, 
And forming the rich vault of heaven, 
But teach man a lesson of his vanity, 
How feeble the power to him given. 





v. 
Oh! if there’s a time when the soul is subdued, 
When the better emotions of man’s stubborn breast, 
Are with a strange feeling of sadness endued, 
And all of his passions obey its behest, 
?Tis when night usurps o’er the earth her dark 
reign, 
And heaven its beauty discloses, 
When the moon’s brilliant light illumines hill-side 
and plain, 
And nature in silence reposes. 
VI. 
Tis then that the troubles and cares of this life, 
Release for a season their hold on the mind; 
Tis then that the soul rises far from the strife, 
And casts its vain fetters and clogs to the wind; 
Yes! the soul leaves the earth, and the sordid things 
nk, ... 
Upled by the charm of the hour, 
Mounts quickly to heaven, and muses within it, 
Awestruck by his infinite power. 


Lainperoy. 
Wilmington, N. C..April, 1839. 





THERE is a ripe season for everything, and if 
you miss that or anticipate it, you dim the grace of 
the matter, be it never so good. Ass we say, by 
way of proverb, that a hasty birth brings forth 
blind whelps, so a good tale tumbled out before 
the time is ripe for it, is ungrateful to the hearer. 





“Aut things,” says Sir Thomas Brown, “begin 
in order; so shall they end, and so shall they begin 
again; according to the Ordainer of order, and 
mystical mathematics of the city of Heaven.” 





“CurtosiTy,” says Fuller, “is a kernel of the 


forbidden fruit, which still sticketh in the heart of 
a natural man, sometimes to the danger of his 
choking.” 


$ 





Dr. MAGENDIE tried the experiment of feeding 
dogs upon white bread and water, but all the ani- 
mals died within fifty days, whilst those to whom 
he had given household bread, which only differed 
from the white bread, by retaining a quantity of 
the bran, continued to thrive very well upon it. 
It is remarkable, that one of the dogs that died 
had been put upon his usual diet, between the 
fortieth and forty-fifth days, but nothing could 
save him from the fatal effects of white bread. 





THe common vice of those who are still grasp- 
ing at more is, to neglect that which they already 
possess.—Idler. 

Foots are very often united in the strictest inti- 
macies, as the lightest kind of woods are the most 
closely glued together— Shenstone. 





THE ALMS OF LENDING. 
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THE ALMS OF LENDING. 


Some persons tell you, with an air which seems 
to take credit for uncommon prudence, that they 
have made it a positive rule never to lend money 
to any person, upon any occasion whatever: yet 
they might, perhaps, feel surprised, if you should 
ask them why they have not made a similar vow 
against giving also. However, it is certain, that, 
upon particular occasions, the one is no less in- 
cumbent upon us as a duty of Christian fellow- 
ship than the other. Both equally are enjoined 
by the express words of scripture—of Christ him- 
self—*‘Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.” 
And, in another place, we are told to ‘do good 
and lend.” 

Indeed, apart from the express letter of scrip- 
ture, it is obvious, that lending, no less than giv- 
ing, to those who need it, forms part of the com- 
prehensive duty of Christian charity and mutual 
assistance. No honest means are excepted from 
the general rule, which men are laid under of 
aiding and relieving each other under their bur- 
dens and difficulties. And how often will the 
timely loan of a small sum of money, enable the 
industrious father of a family to raise his head 
from the otherwise insuperable difficulties, in 
which some unforeseen calamity has involved 
him. How often will the friendly advance of a 
little capital enable the well-disposed and deserv- 
ing young man, to establish himself in some pros- 
perous employment, and thus to set out in life 
with much more favorable prospects than he 
could otherwise have attained. 

“The alms of lending, (says the biographer of 
that exemplary Christian, Dr. Hammond,) had an 
eminent place in the practice, as well as judg- 
ment, of the doctor. When he saw a man honest 
and industrious, he would trust him with a sum, 
and let him pay it again at such times, and in 
such proportions, as he found himself able: withal, 
when he did so, he would add his counsel too, 
examine the person’s condition, and contrive with 
him how the present sum might be most advan- 
tageously disposed; still closing the discourse 
with prayer for God’s blessing, and after that dis- 
missing him with infinite affability and kindness.” 

In some parts of the country, loan-societies 
have been established by benevolent individuals, 
with the view of affording assistance and relief to 
industrious and deserving persons by advancing 
small sums, in some cases, at trifling interest, and 
to be repaid by periodical instalments. These in- 
stitutions, it is believed, are calculated to pro- 
duce very beneficial effects. Mr. Inglis, in his 
‘Ireland in 1834,” bears witness to the fruits of 
one of these establishments at Gorey, in the 
county of Wexford, from which, he says:— 








“I found a general impression that great good 
had resulted. Artizans and country-laborers equal- 
ly availed themselves of it: the shoemaker, for 
instance, obtained money to purchase leather; the 
countryman to buy a pig, or build a cabin, or to 
seed his patch of ground. The sums lent are 
from £1 to £5, and are repaid by weekly instal- 
ments, at the rate of Is. for each £1 lent; 6d in- 
terest on each £1 is also paid; and every borrow- 
er must give two joint-securities, and produce a 
character from two householders for honesty and 
sobriety. I found that the loans were repaid 
with strict punctuality, and that the society had 
not actually lost one penny. Independently of 
the advantage, in condition, which must accrue to 
a small place from a circulating capital of some 
hundred pounds, good moral effects are likely, I 
think, to result.” 

It is by no means intended by any of the above 
observations on the duty of lending, as regards 
individuals, to advocate a general and indiscrimi- 
nate facility in supplying the desires of every 
improvident or dishonest applicant who may so- 
licit our assistance. We should, by so doing, only 
give encouragement to that class of unprincipled 
spendthrifts who are always ready to abuse the 
goodnature which does not like to refuse a re- 
quest, and the scrupulous delicacy which revolts 
from demanding repayment. Our loans, as well 
as our donations, must be proportioned to our 
means, and regulated by a judgment anxious to 
secure the greatest amount of good. We may 
justly, and without shame, refuse to lend our 
money to gratify the needless extravagance of 
another, or when the request is evidently accom- 
panied with a dishonest heedlessness concerning 
repayment. In such a case, a refusal most fre- 
quently will lead to no other result than would 
have followed a compliance,—the loss of the ap- 
plicant’s favor and acquaintance: 


For loan oft loseth both itself and friend, 


while we shall save our money for a better pur- 
pose. All that is intended is but to place lending 
on precisely the same footing as other almsgiving, 
to show that it is equally incumbent upon us with 
the latter, when it appears to conduce to the end 
which both have in view, viz: mutual succor and 
assistance; to show, not, indeed, that prudence is 
to be discarded, but that it must not be used as a 
plea to cover a narrow-hearted selfishness, and 
will not justify any uncharitable rules against do- 
ing that which Christianity enjoins us to do. 
Men may be ruined by lending, as they may by 
too much profuseness in giving also, but this cir- 
cumstance will not justify us in abjuring either 
the one or the other universally. 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF L. E. L. 


BY RAY G. PALMER. 


ORIGINAL 


Misstret, thy lute is dumb, the tomb 
Quiets thy breathings in its womb, 
And muffles in its mute embrace 

The murmurs of thy pensiveness. 
Earth’s dews have dimmed thy musing eye 
And quenched thy spirit’s poetry: 
Decay has scattered all thy dreams, 
And quenched thy fond imaginings. 
Thou wert too sensitive for life; 

Too fragile for time’s fickle strife; 

Too pure for earth’s polluting breath, 
But not too sensitive for death, 

Which loves to close the poet’s eye, 
And mock at passions revery. 

The harp has fallen from thy fingers, 
But the soft tone which round it lingers 
Is dying on the listening ear 

So sweet we hope thou still art near, 
And wild notes float upon the breeze 
Soft as eve’s anthem o’er the seas— 
The dirge of memory for thee; 

The echoes of thy minstrelsy. 

Few friends watch o’er the grave’s behest, 
But many strangers wail thy rest; 

And grief bows many a kindred heart, 
That doated on thy mortal part; 

Or held sweet commune with thy voice, 
Which made life’s tearfulness rejoice, 
And sung time’s wayward cares to sleep, 
When reason bade to muse and weep. 
But thou art happy now and we, 

Even if grief could trouble thee, 
Would never cloud thy spirit’s glory, 
By tears o’er time’s forgotten story; 
Would bring no care again to thee, 

To rouse again thy sympathy; 

Or sorrow to thy world of light; 

Where even memory brings no night. 
But joy, that hope hath gone to rest, 
Where griefs ne’er cross thy quiet breast, 
But where thy love, refined and free, 
Revels in heaven’s own poesy. 





Divine Providence tempers his blessings to 
secure their better effect. He keeps our joys and 
our fears on an even balance, that we may neither 
presume nor despair. By such compositions God 
is pleased to make both our crosses more tolerable, 
and our enjoyments more wholesome and safe. 





AvaRICE is a passion as despicable as it is hate- 
ful. It chooses the most insidious means for the 
attainment of its ends: it dares not pursue its 
means with the bold impetuosity of the soaring 
eagle, but skims the ground in narrow circles like 
the swallow. 





Locat DistrrisuTion oF ANIMALS.—From 
a brief view of the local distribution of ani- 
mals, and their various haunts, we see the care 
of Divine Providence that no place, however, at 
first sight, apparently unfit, might be without its 
animal as well as vegetable population: if the hard 
rock is clothed with its lichen, the lichen has its 
inhabitant: and that inhabitant, besides affording 
an appropriate food to the bird that alights upon 
the rock, or some parasite that has been hatched 
in or upon its own body, assists in forming a soil 
uponit. There is no place so horrible and fetid 
from unclean and putrid substances, that is not 
cleansed and purified by some animals that are 
either its constant or nomadic inhabitants. Thus 
life, a life attended in most cases, if not all, with 
some enjoyment, swarms everywhere,—in the 
air, in the earth, under the earth, in the waters,— 
there is no place, in which the will of an Almighty 
Creator is not executed by some being that hath 
animal life. What power is manifested in the or- 
ganization and structure of these infinite hosts of 
existences! what wisdom in their adaptation to 
their several functions! and what goodness and 
stupendous love in that universal action upon all 
these different and often discordant creatures; 
compelling them, while they are gratifying their 
own appetites or passions, and following the lead 
of their several instincts, to promote the good of 
the whole system, combining into harmony al- 
most universal discord, and out of seeming death 
and destruction bringing forth life, and health, 
and universal joy! He who, as an ancient writer 
speaks, ‘‘Contains all things,” can alone thus act 
upon all things, and direct them in all their ways 
to acknowledge him by the accomplishment cf 
each wise and beneficent purpose of his wil’. 
Philo Judeus, in his book upon agriculture, 
speaking of those words of the Psalmist, The 
Lord is my shepherd, therefore can I lack nothinr, 
has the following sublime idea, illustrative of this 
subject. 

“God, like a shepherd and king, leads, accord- 
ing to right and law, the earth, and the water, and 
the air, and the fire, and whatever plants or ani- 
mals are therein, things mortal and things divine; 
the physical structure also of the heavens, and 
the circuit of the sun and moon; the revolutions 
and harmonious choirs of the other stars; placing 
over them his right word the first-born Son, who 
hath inherited the care of this holy flock, as the 
viceroy of a mighty king.”—Kirby’s Bridgewater 
Treatise. 





Wir respect to the preservation of life and 
health—wisdom or folly may be shown by our use 
or abuse of the various articles which we consume 
in the daily acts of eating and drinking.— Hodgkin. 
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TENT OF THE PRINCE OF THE Crim Tar- 
TARs.—A light paling, which can be easily pack- 
ed and unpacked, forms a little circular wall of 
four feet and a half high. Its two extremities, 
kept near three-quarters of a yard distant, make 
the entrance into the tent. A score of small 
rods, which join at the upper ends, and at the 
lower have a leathern ring, by which they hook 
to the paling, form the dome, and sustain the roof; 
which consists of a cowl, or covering of felt, that 
descends, and spreads over the walls, which are 
lined also with the same staff. A girdle includes 
the whole, and some earth, or snow, thrown up 
round the bottom of the tent, prevents the air 
from penetrating, and makes it perfectly solid, 
without mast or cordage. Others, of a nicer con- 
struction, have the cones circularly open at the 
top, which apertures give passage to the smoke, 
permit fires to be lighted in the tents, and render 
them inaccessible to the intemperance of the most 
rigorous climate. 

The tent of the cham was of this kind, but so 
large, that more than sixty people might commo- 
diously sit round a wood-fire. It was lined with 
crimson stuff, furnished with some cushions, and 
had a circular carpet. Twelve small tents, placed 
round that of a prince, for the use of his officers 
and pages, were comprised within a circumfer- 
ence of felt, five feet high.— Harmer. 


Axsovut the year 1760, as Dr. Miller, the organ- 
ist, was dining at Pontefract, with the officers of 
the Durham militia, one of them, knowing his 
love of music, told him they had a young Ger- 
man in their band as a performer on the hautboy, 
who had only been a few months in England, and 
yet spoke English almost as well as a native, and 
who was also an excellent performer on the vio- 
lin. The officer added, that if Miller would 
come into another room, this German should en- 
tertain him with a solo. The invitatio» was 
gladly accepted, and Miller heard a solo of Giar- 
dini’s executed in a manner that surprised him. 
He afterwards took an opportunity of having 
some private conversation with the young musi- 
cian, and asked him whether he had engaged him- 
self for any long period to the Durham militia? 
The answer was ‘‘only from month to month.” 
«Leave them then,” said the organist, *‘and come 
and live with me. I am a single man, and think 
we shall be happy together; and doubtless your 
merit will soon entitle you to a more eligible 
situation.” The offer was accepted as frankly as 
it was made; and the \eader may imagine with 
what satisfaction Dr. Miller must have remem- 
bered this act of generous feeling, when he hears 
that this young German was Herschel the as- 
tronomer!— The Doctor. 





FEMALE INFLUENCE.—It was remarked by Mr. 
Pepys,—-“I cannot but think, that if many a young 
and beautiful woman could be made to see ina 
strong point of light, the extent of her influence 
either to do good or to do evil, it might awaken 
the consciences of some to exert themselves in 
the cause of virtue, and deter others from afford- 
ing that countenance to vice, which is given by. 
discovering too plainly, that it is not wholly disa- 
greeable to those who in words profess themselves 
the patronesses of virtue. No one, who does not 
enter into the feelings of a young man, can con- 
ceive how much less formidable the ridicule of 
all the men in the world would be, than that of 
the women with whom he happens to be ac- 
quainted.”—-H. More. 


ae 


“You have heard,” says Sir William Pepys, 
writing to Miss More, “the current bon-mot, 
when somebody asked whether Matthew Montagu 
and Montagu Matthew, in the House of Commons, 
were the same person. ‘No,’ replied a member 
of the company, ‘there is as much difference as 
between a chesnut-horse and a _ horse-chesnut.’ 
My admiration of talents,” continues Sir W. P. 
‘does not decrease from old age; and I often think 
of an answer which an old uncle of mine once 
made, when I congratulated him on retaining his 
relish for the Georgics,—‘I desire to live no longer 
than I can retain my relish for poetry and apple- 
pie!’ ” ib. 


Mr. Ersk1nE.—We had a good party at the 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s, a few nightsago. Among 
the chief talkers was Mr. Erskine; he has amazing 
abilities, but to me he is rat her brilliant than pleas- 
ant. His animation is vehemence; and he con- 
trives to make the conversation fall too much on 
himself—a sure way not to be agreeable in mixed 
company. The bar seems to be a fitter theatre 
for his talents than the drawing-room; there good 
breeding is still more necessary than wit. _— ib. 


THE human heart rises against oppression, and 
is soothed by gentleness, as the wave of the ocean 
rises in proportion to the violence of the winds, 
and sinks with the breeze into mildness and sere- 
nity. 


In cases of doubtful morality, it is usual to say, 
Is there any harm in doing this? The best me- 
thod: of answering this question, by the genuine 
dictates of the conscience, is to ask yourself 
another, viz. is there any harm in letting it alone? 
or, is it good and proper to be done? 


PripE is observed to defeatits own end, by 
bringing the man who seeks esteem and reverence 
into contempt.— Bolingbroke. 
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THE NATURALIST. 


NO. VI. 
BY J. G. M. 


ORIGINAL, 


—_—— 


May 10th. To-day a gentleman brought five 
or six specimens of an insect, which he discover- 
ed committing serious depredations upon young 
trees of firm texture, by boring into them and 
forming a clean orifice corresponding to the size 
of the animal. He presumed that this insect 
might eventually so interfere with the proper 
communication of the vital fluids, as to destroy 
the life of the tree. He desired some information 
on the nature of the animal, including its name, 
order, and history, which I briefly gave him, but 
shall now enlarge upon in this communication. 

The insect belongs to that class familiarly call- 
ed bark beetles, which are capable of doing ex- 
tensive mischief, and the congeners of which, in 
some parts of the world, have been the terror of 
the husbandman, in destroying immense numbers 
of forest and ornamental trees. It is a- coleopte- 
rous or hard winged insect; not quite balf an inch 
long, the body is nearly cylindrical, the head 
rounded, almost globular, and capable of being re- 
ceived into the thorax as far as the eyes; the tho- 
1ax is more or less convex before, and forms a sort 
of hood; the color is dark ferruginous, approach- 
ing to black, with two reddish spots at the base of 
the elytra; the elytra at their termination appear 
to be cut out, and have six or seven irregular 
teeth, so that the whole of the abdomen is not 
covered,—the mouth is furnished with horny man- 
dibles, and each foot has a sharp claw.—It belongs 
to the genus Bostrichus, and the species under 
consideration is B. basill aris. It is ranged under 
the family Xylophagi (wood eaters:)—There are 


seven or eight species in this country, some of 


which are not more than one line in length. 

I am not aware that this insect has ever occa- 
sioned extensive injury in this country, although it 
is capable of committing terrible havoc, as the 
history of its congeners in Europe abundantly 
shows. In May the Bostrichi which have come 
to maturity during the winter under the bark of 
trees, eat a passage out to the surface. Towards 
evening they can be seen, either singly, or in 
years favorable to their propagation, in great num- 
bers on the limbs. When the weather is cool, 
they do not stir about, but when it is pleasant, 
they fly off and perform all offices necessary to 
perpetuate the race. After this, each pair seeks 
a proper place to deposit the eggs, and usuaily 
selects a tree that has lately fallen, or in the ab- 
sence of this, a fresh, sound tree, and commences 
eating into it between the scales of the bark. 
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The sap of the trunk sometimes suffocates the 
depredator, and hence, he usually prefers the 
limbs in which the succulent matter is not so 
abundant. His gnawings can be heard, and the 
falling dust betrays his mischievous operations. 
After a few days a straight groove can be observ- 
ed, if the bark be removed. On both sides of 
this deep cut, in smal] lateral branches or expan- 
sions leading out from the main stem, the female 
lays her eggs, from sixty to eighty, each sepa- 
rately, and covers it with dust. After this, the 
parents, if they have not been overtaken by death, 
bore themselves out again, and leave the /arva, 
which is soon hatched, to carry on the work of 
mischief. It is the larve which commit the rav- 
ages on the trees, and not the perfect insect. The 
latter does no more than merely excavate the 
groove, and soon*after dies. The larva or grub, 
is furnished with instfuments proper for the work, 
—the mandibles are strong and the claws of tbe 
feet are sharp. Each one commences operations 
and eats a passage through the wood in serpen- 
tine grooves, whieh are widened in proportion as 
the animal grows. It is curious that some spe- 
cies of this insect never interfere with or cross 
each other’s track in their subcuticular excava- 
tions,—each labors for himself without incommod- 
ing his neighbor, and thus peace is maintained. 
In afew weeks the larve enter the pupa state, 
during which period they are exceedingly tender, 
so that a season of unfavorable weather may de- 
stroy millions. When the weather is propitious, 
all the periods from the egg to the perfect insect 
may be passed in two months; but if the eggs are 
laid in the fall of the year, the metamorphosis is 
not completed until the ensuing spring. When 
the perfect insect has broken through the shell of 
the pupa, he bores himself out to the surface, and 
is ready to perform the service to which he was 
destined by nature. When many small holes are 
observed on the surface of a tree, it is a proof 
that the perfect insects have left it; but where few 
holes are seen, it shows that the robber has just 
entered. His vitality is astonishing; you may cut 
down the tree which he has attacked, immerse it 
in water, and cover it with snow or ice, and the 
villainous marauder will continue fresh and vig- 
orous. 

I said that the injury which this insect is capable 
of doing, has been grievously felt in Europe. Near- 
ly all the large German forests have suffered from 
what is called the worm rot, and in the old prayer 
books, these insects as well as the Turks, are de- 
voutly commended to the exterminating vengeance 
of Divine Providence. Even as early as 1665, 
their ravages were alarming, and at that time the 
only secure method of saving the wood was 
adopted, of cutting down the trees as soun as at- 
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tacked and removing al] the bark. In the begin- 
ning of the last century, this plague raged for 
several years successively in the Hartz moun- 
tains; and it reached such a fearful height in 1769, 
that whole forests lost their foliage by the death 
of the trees. In 1775—1777, it was still worse, 
but instead of seeking some remedy, naturalists 
learnedly discussed the question, whether the 
insect was the cause or consequence of the calamity. 
The fanatical thought that this judgment of hea- 
ven ought to be endured with pious resignation, 
and many discovered that it had been prognosti- 
cated by the last comet. In 1778, the plague 
somewhat abated, but the next year, after a dry 
summer, it increased again most awfully. The 
inhabitants of the Hartz were threatened with 
destruction, and it was supposed that their mining 
operations would necessarily stop. Various reme- 
dies were suggested;—the pastors advised a fast- 
day; the apothecaries recommended a succession 
of cathartic powders which would create a conta- 
gious diarrhea, and thus exterminate the intru- 
ders; a philosopher proposed to kill millions of 
them by an electric shock; one was for cutting off 
the trees at the top of the trunk, and another for 
burning down the forests. Finally an expedient 
was adopted, which, if it had been applied at an 
earlier period, would have diminished the evil. 
All the wood attacked by the insect was put to 
some use, instead of being suffered to lie and 
breed the enemy. Immense quantities of char- 
coal were burnt, saw mills were built, and all 
other means employed for putting the wood to 
some proper use. In subsequent years, similar 
scenes were witnessed in Europe, and no efficient 
remedy has been discovered. May our forests 


ever be preserved from the incurable ravages of 
this noxious beetle! 





Courteous Forsearance.—A _ gentleman, 
making a morning call upon a late county member, 
of great taste and scrupulous courtesy, was accom- 
panied into the library by a beautiful kid, which 
he found standing at the street-door. During the 
conversation the animal proceeded round the room, 
examining the different objects of art with ludi- 
crous curiosty, till coming to a small bronze statue 
placed upon the floor; he madea but at it and 
knocked it over. The owner of the house taking 
no notice, his visiter observed,—“That kid is a 
special favorite, I perceive; how long have you 
had it?” «I had it!” exclaimed the virtuoso, in an 
agony, “I thought'it had been yours.” Mine!” 
said the gentleman, with no less astonishment, “it 
is not mine I assure you.” Whereupon they both 
rose, and by summary process ejected the in- 


truder.— The Original. 


a 





CHARACTER THE BEST SECURITY.—“I owe my 
success chiefly to you,” said a stationer to a pa- 
per-maker, as they were settling a large account; 
“but let me ask how a man of your caution came 
to give credit so freely toa beginner, with my 
slender means?’ “Because,” replied the paper- 
maker, ‘‘at whatever hour in the morning I passed 
to my business, 1 always observed you without 
your coat at yours.” I knew both parties. Dif- 
ferentimen will have different degrees of success, 
and every man must expect to experience ebbs 
and flows; but I fully believe that no one in this 
country, of whatever condition, who is really at- 
tentive, and, what is of great importance, who lets 
it appear that he is so, can fail in the long run. 
Pretence is ever bad; but there are many who ob- 
scure their good qualities by acertain carelessness, 
oreven an affected indifference, which deprives 
them of the advantages they would otherwise in- 
fallibly reap, and then they complain of the in- 
justice of the world. The man who conceals or 
disguises his merit, and yet expects to have credit 
for it, might as well expect to be thought clean 
in his person, if he chose to go covered with filthy 
rags. The world will not, and cannot in great 
measure, judge but by appearances, and worth 
must stamp itself, if it hopes to pass current even 
against baser metal.— The Original. 


os 


OrnAMENT.—Nature is the true guide in our 
application of ornament. She delights in it, but 
ever in subserviency to use. Men generally pur- 
sue an opposite course, and adorn only to incum- 
ber. With the refined few, simplicity is the 
feature of greatest merit in ornament. The tri- 
fling, the vulgar-minded, and the ignorant, prize 
only what is striking and costly,—something showy 
in contrast, and difficult to be obtained. Nothing 
can more severely, or more truly satirize this taste, 
than the fancy of the negro chief in the interior 
of Africa, who received an Englishman’s visit of 
ceremony in a drummer’s jacket, and a judge’s 
wig. I always think of this personage when I 
see a lady loaded with jewels; and if I hada wife, 
and she had such incumbrances, from the anxiety 
of which 1 saw no other chance of her being re- 
lieved, I should heartily rejoice in one of those 
mysterious disappearances, which have been so 
frequent of late, and which it may be, have some- 
times originated in a feeling, on the part of hus- 
bands, similar to mine.—id. 


Ir has been well said, by I know not whom, 
that an Englishman is never happy, but when he 
is miserable; that a Scotchmen is never at home, 
but when he is abroad; that an Irishman is never 
at peace, but when he is at war.—ib. 
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ACROSTIC. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


ORIGINAL. 
My Mary’s eyes—my Mary’s eyes!—so mildly, darkly 
bright, 
Are made, as is the hesper star, of gentleness and light; 
Round western skies the rosy tints, that in the twi- 
light lie, 
Yield to her soft and blooming lip, their pure trans- 
parent dye. 


Earth hath no flower so beautiful, however fair it be, 
May rival my sweet Mary’s form in faultless symmetry; 
My Mary’s form before me like a spirit aye it seems; 
Alas! tis now a thought by day, a vision in my dreams. 


Her dark brown hair is parted o’er a forehead smooth 


and fair, 

Undimmed as e’en the cloudless skies of sunny May 
appear; 

No pearl or lily e’er so pale, to shame her pure pale 
cheeks; 

Gaze on her face—what gentleness each feature there 
bespeaks! 

Enchanting, ’round her ruby lips, the melting smile 
that plays, 

Resembles dawn’s soft rosy light, its first and purest 
rays. 

For me—for me that winning smile, her heart’s sweet 
light, doth shine; 


Oh! mine are all her smiles and sighs—her love, her 
troth are mine. 

Religiously Pll keep the faith, Pve pledged to her 
alone— 

Despair be mine, if e’er I cease to love that gentle one. 





A LEGENDARY BALLAD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


Amone green pleasant meadows, 
All in a grove so wild, 

Was set a marble image 
Of the Virgin and her Child. 


There, oft on summer evenings, 
A lovely boy would rove, 

To play beside the image 
That sanctified the grove. 


Oft sat his mother by him, 
Among the shadows dim, 
And told how the Lord Jesus 

Was once a child like him. 


“And now from highest heaven 
He doth look down each day, 
And secs whate’er thou doest, 
And hears what thou dost say.” 





Thus spake the tender mother; 
And on an evening bright, 

When the red round sun descended, 
*Mid clouds of crimson light; 


Again the boy was playing, 
And earnestly said he, 
“O beautiful Lord Jesus, 


Come down and play with me. 


“T will find thee flowers the fairest, 
And weave for thee a crown— 

I will get thee ripe red strawberries, 
If thou wilt but come down. 


“O holy, holy mother! 

Put him down from off thy knee, 
For in these silent meadows 

There are none to play with me.” 


Thus spake the boy so lovely, 
The while his mother heard, 
And on his prayer she pondered, 
But spake to him no word. 


That self same night she dreamed 
A lovely dream of joy, 

She thought she saw young Jesus 
There, playing with her boy. 


‘And for the fruits and flowers 
Which thou hast brought to me, 
Rich blessings shall be given 
A thousand fold to thee- 


“For in the fields cf heaven 

Thou shalt roam with me at will, 
And of bright fruits celestial, 

Thou shalt have, dear child, thy fill.” 


Thus tenderly and kindly 
The fair child Jesus spoke, 

And, full of careful musings, 
The anxious mother woke. 


And thus it was accomplished, 
In a short month and a day, 

That lovely boy, so gentle, 
Upon his death-bed lay. 


And thus he spoke in dying,— 
“Q mother dear, I see 

The beautiful child Jesus 
A coming down to me. 


“And, in his hand he beareth 
Bright flowers as white as snow, 

And red and juicy strawberries— 
Dear mother, let me go!” 


He died, and that fond mother 
Her tears could not restrain, 
But she knew he was with Jesus, 
And she did not weep again. 
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GRIZEL COCHRANE. 


A TALE OF TWEEDMOUTH MOOR. 


WHEN the tyranny and bigotry of the last 
James drove his subjects to take up arms against 
him, one of the most formidable enemies to his 
dangerous usurpations was Sir John Cochrane, 
ancestor to the present earl of Dundonald. He 
was one of the most prominent actors in Argyle’s 
rebellion, and for ages a settled gloom seemed to 
have hung over the house of Campbell, envelop- 
ing in a common ruin all who united their fortunes 
in the cause of its chieftains. The same doom en- 
compassed Sir John. Cochrane. He was sur- 
rounded by the king’s troops—long, deadly, and 
desperate was his resistance, but at length, over- 
powered by numbers, he was taken prisoner, tried, 
and condemned to die upon the scaffold. He had 
but a few days to live, and his jailor waited but 
the arrival of his death-warrant to lead him forth 
to execution. His family and his friends had vis- 
ited him in prison, and exchanged with him the 
last, the long, the heart-yearning farewell.— But 
there was one who came not with the rest to re- 
ceive his blessing—one who was the pride of his 
eye, and of his house,—even Grizel, the daughter 
of his love. Twilight was casting a deeper gloom 





over the gratings of his prison-house, he was 
mourning for a last look of his favorite child, and 
his head was pressed against the cold damp walls 
of his cell to cool the feverish pulsations that shot | 
through it like stings of fire, when the door of the | 
apartment turned slowly on its unwieldy hinges, | 
and his keeper entered followed by a young and 
beautiful lady. Her person was tall and com- | 
manding, her eyes dark, bright, and tearless; but ! 
their very brightness spoke of sorrow—of sorrow 
too deep to be wept away; and her raven tresses | 
were parted over an open brow, clear and pure as | 
the polished marble. The unhappy captive raised | 
his head, and they entered — 

“My child! my own Grizel!” he exclaimed, and | 
she fell upon his bosom. 

“My father! my deay father!” sobbed the miser- 
able maiden, and she dashed away the tear that 
accompanied the words. 

“Your interview must be short; very short,” 
said the jailor, as he turned and left them fora 
few minutes together. 

“God help and comfort thee, my daughter!” 
added the unhappy father, as he held her to his 
breast, and printed a kiss upon her brow. ‘I had 
feared that [ should die without bestowing my 
blessing on the head of my own child, and that 
stung me more than death;—but thou art come, 
my love—thou art come! and the last blessing of 





thy wretched father:”— 





‘‘Nay! forbear!” she exclaimed, ‘not thy last 
blessing!—not thy last!--My father shall not die!” 

“Be calm! be calm, my child!’? returned he, 
‘would to heaven that I could comfort thee—my 
own! myown! But here is no hope—within three 
days, and thou and all iy little ones will be’— 
‘Fatherless—he would have said, but the words 
died on his tongue. 

“Three days!” repeated she, raising her head 
from his breast, but eagerly pressing his hand— 
“my father shall live!—Is not my grand-father the 
friend of father Petre, the confessor and the mas- 
ter of the king:—from him he shall beg the life 
of his son, and my father shall not die.” 

‘Nay! nay, my Grizel,”’ returned he, ‘be not 
deceived—there is no hope—already my doom is 
sealed—already the king has signed the order for 
my execution, and the messenger of death is now 
on the way.” 

“Yet my father sHAtt not! shall not die!’ she 
repeated, emphatically, and clasping her hands 
together. 

“Heaven speed a daughter’s purpose!” she ex- 
claimed; and, turning to her father, said calmly— 
“‘we part now, but we shall meet again.” 

*‘What would my child?” inquired he eagerly, 
gazing anxiously on her face. 

‘Ask not now,” she replied, “my father—ask 
not now; but pray for me, and bless me—but not 
with thy last blessing.” 

He again pressed her to his heart, and wept 
upon her neck. Ina few moments the jailor en- 
tered, and they were torn froin the arms of each 
other. 

On the evening of the second day after the in- 
terview we have mentioned, a wayfaring man, 
crossed the drawbridge at Berwick, from the north, 


_and, proceeding down Marygate, sat down to rest 


upon a bench by the door of an _ hostelry on the 
south side of the street, nearly fronting where 
what was called the “Main-guard” then stood. 
He did not enter the inn; for it was above his ap- 
parent condition, being that which Oliver Croim- 


{ : 
well had made his head-quarters a few years be- 


fore, and where at a some earlier period, James 
the Sixth had taken up the residence when on his 
way to enter on the sovereignty of England. 
The traveller wore acoarse jerkin, fastened round 
his body by a leathern girdle, and over a small 
cloak, composed of equally plain materials, He 
was evicently a young man; but his beaver was 
drawn down, so as almost to conceal his features. 
In the one hand he carried a small bundle, and in 
the other a pilgrim’s staff. Having called fora 
glass of wine, he took a crust of bread from his 
bundle, and after resting for a few minutes, rose 
to depart. The shades of night were settling in, 
and it threatened to bea night of storms. The 
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heavens were gathering black, the clouds rushing 
from the sea, sudden gusts of wind were moaning 


along the streets, accompanied by heavy drops of 


rain, and the face of the Tweed was troubled. 

“‘Heaven help thee, if thou intendest to travel 
far in sucha night as this!’’ said the sentinel at 
the English gate, as the traveller passed him and 
proceeded to cross the bridge. 

In a few minutes he was upon the borders of the 
wide, desolate, and dreary moor of Tweedmouth, 
which for miles, presented a desert of whins, 
fern, and stunted heath, with here and there a 
dingle covered with thick brushwood. He slowly 
toiled over the deep hill, braving the storm which 
now raged in wildest fury. The rain fell in tor- 
rents, and the wind howled asa legion of famished 
wolves, hurling its doleful and angry echoes over 
the heath. Still the stranger pushed onward, until 
he proceeded two or three miles from Berwick, 
when, as if unable longer to brave the storm, he 
sought shelter amidst some crab and bramble 
bushes by the wayside. Nearly an hour had passed 
since he sought this imperfect refuge, and the 
darkness of the night and the storm had increased 
together, when the sound of the horse’s feet was 
heard hurriedly splashing along the road. The 
rider bent his head to the blast. Suddenly his 
horse was grasped by the bridle, the rider raised 
his head, and the traveller stood before him, hold- 
ing a pistol to his breast. 

‘‘Dismount!” cried the stranger, sternly. 

The horseman, benumbed and strickened with 
fear, made an effort to reach his arms; but, ina 
moment, the hand of the robber, quitting the bri- 
dle, grasped the breast of the rider, and dragged 
him to the ground. He fell heavily on his face, 
and for several minutes remained senseless. The 
stranger seized the leathern bag which contained 
the mail for the north, and flinging it on his 
shoulder, rushed across the heath. 

Early on the following morning, the inhabit- 
ants of Berwick were seen hurrying in groups to 
the spot where the robbery had been committed, 
and were scattered in every direction around the 
moor; but no trace of the robbery could be ob- 
tained. 

Three days had passed, and Sir John Cochrane 
yet lived. The mail which contained his death- 
warrant had been robbed; and before another or- 
der of his execution could be given, the interces- 
sion of his father, the earl of Dundonald, with the 
king’s confessor might be successful. Grizel now 
became almost his constant companion in prison, 
and spoke to him words of comfort. Nearly four- 
teen days had passed since the protracted hope in 
the bosom of the prisoner became more bitter 
than his first despair. But even that hope, bitter 
as it was, perished. The intercession of his father 
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had been unsuccessful—and a second time the 
bigoted, and would be despotic monarch, signed 
the warrant for his death, and within a little more 
than another day that warrant would reach his 
prison. 

“The will of heaven be done,” groaned the 
captive. 

“Amen!”’ returned Grizel, with wild vehe- 
mence; ‘*but my father shall: not die!” 

Again the rider with the mail had reached the 
moor of ‘Tweedmouth, and a second time he bore 
with him the doom of Cochrane. He spurred his 
horse to his utmost speed, he looked cautiously 
before, behind, and around him; and in his right 
hand he carried a pistol ready to defend himself. 
The moon shed a ghostly light across the heath, 
rendering desolation visible, and giving a spiritual 
embodiment to every shrub. He was turning the 
angle of a straggling copse, when his horse reared 
at the report of a pistol, the fire of which seemed 
to dash into its very eyes. At the same moment 
his own pistol flashed, and the horse reared more 
violently, and he was driven from the saddle. Ina 
moment, the foot of the robber was upon his breast, 
who bending over him, and brandishing a short 
dagger in his hand, said,—“Give me thine arms, or 
die!” 

The heart of the king’s servant failed within 
him, and, without venturing to reply, he did as he 
was commanded. 

“Now, go thy way,” cried the robber sternly, ‘but 
leave with me thy horse, and leave with me the 
mail—lest a worse thing come upon thee.” 

The man therefore arose, and proceeded towards 
Berwick, trembling; and the robber, mounted the 
horse which he had left, rode rapidly across the 
heath. 

Preparations were making for the execution of 
Sir John Cochrane, the officers of the law waited 
only for the arrival of the mail with his second 
death-warrant, to lead him forth to the scaffold, 
and the tidings arrived that the mail had again 
been robbed. For yet fourteen days and the life 
of the prisoner would be again prolonged. He 
again feil on the neck of his daughter, and wept, 
and said—*It is good—the hand of heaven is in 
this!” 

‘«Said I not,” replied the maiden, and for the first 
time she wept aloud——*that my father should 
not die.” 

The fourteen days were not yet past, when the 
prison door flew open, and the old Earl of Dundo- 
nald rushed to the arms of his son, His interces- 
sion with the confessor had been at length 
successful; and, after twice signing the warrant for 
the execution of Sir John, which had as often 
failed in reaching its destination, the king had 
sealed his pardon. He had hurried with his father 
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from the prison to his own house—his family were 
clinging around him shedding tears of joy—and 
they were marvelling with gratitude at the mys- 
terious providence that had twice intercepted the 
mail and saved his life, when a stranger craved an 
audience. Sir John desired him to be admitted— 
and the robber entered. He was habited as we 
have before described, with the coarse jerkin; 
but his bearing was above his condition. On enter- 
ing, he slightly touched his beaver, but remained 
covered. 

«When you have perused these,” said he, taking 
two papers from his bosom, ‘‘cast them in the fire!” 

Sir John glanced on them, started and became 
pale—they were his death-warrants. 

«My deliverer,” exclaimed he, “how shall I thank 
thee—how repay the saviour of my life! My 
father; my children; thank him for me!” 

The old earl grasped the hand of the stranger; 
the children embraced his knees; and he burst into 
tears. 

“By what name,” eagerly inquired Sir John, 
‘shall I thank my deliverer?” 

The stranger wept aloud; and raising his beaver, 
the raven tresses of Grizel Cochrane fell upon 
the coarse cloak. 

“Gracious heaven!” exclaimed the astonished 
and enraptured father—‘‘my own child!—my sav- 
iour—my own Grizel!” 





Wuewn Abbas the Great was hunting in the 
little town of Netheny, which lies ina narrow 
valley between two high mountains, he met, one 
morning, as the day dawned, an uncommonly ugly 
man, at the sight of whom his horse started. Be- 
ing nearly dismounted, and deeming it a bad 
omen, he called out in arage to have his head 
struck off. The poor peasant, whom they had 
seized, and were on the point of executing, prayed 
that he might be informed of hiscrime. ‘Your, 
crime!” said the king, ‘‘is your unlucky counte- 
nance, which is the first object I saw this morn- 
ing, and which had nearly caused me to fall from 
my horse.” ‘Alas!’ said tife man, “by this reck- 
oning, what term must I apply to your majesty’s 
countenance, which was the first object my eyes 
met this morning, and which is to cause my death!” 
The king smiled at the wit of the reply, ordered 
the man to be released, and gave him a present, 
instead of taking off his head.— Sketches of Persia. 


None of the comforts of this life are pure and 
unmixed; there is something of vanity mixed with 
all our earthly enjoyments, and that causeth vex- 
ation of spirit. There is no sensual pleasure but 
is either purchased by some pain, or attended with 





it, or ends in it.— Tillotson. 


THE RUSSIA HAT. 
BY A PREACHER. 
Dedicated to the Donor. 


ORIGINAL, 
On mountain top, I stood alone— 
The sun beamed warm as sinking low, 
On tree and mountain-height it shone; 
With face suffused with crimson glow, 
I took my Russia hat and said— 
Bless him that gave and him that made. 


No voice along the valley rushed, 
No breeze through the vast desert played, 
Majestic scene—where all was hushed, 
In pleasing silence, as I stayed. 
I wiped my Russia hat and said— 
Bless him that gave and him that made! 


Ye ancient heralds of the sky, 
Whose feet have trod this tow’ring hill, 
Your toiling o’er, ye rest on high, 
While we, remaining, labor still. 
I dried my Russia hat, and said— 
Bless him that gave and him that made! 


To gather in the wandering sheep, 
You’ve travelled through this forest vast, 
But now, in an unbroken sleep, 
You rest—your toil and labor past. 
I took my Russia hat and said— 
Bless him that gave and him that made! 


Oh! may some spirit be my guide, 
And gently move before my face, 
As down this rugged steep I glide, 
And bring me to my resting place! 
I wore my Russia hat, and said— 
Bless him that gave and him that made! 


While o’er the wond’rous scene I gazed, 
I seemed to view my native home, 
And fancy absent faces traced; 
But as [ thought of that kind one 
Who gave my Russia hat, I said— 
Bless him that gave and him that made! 


Calm joy and love filled up my years, 
While I with those kind friends remained, 
No envious foes to move my fears, 
No misery my bosom pained: 
Idoved my Russia hat, and said— 
Bless him that gave and him that made! 


My once loved home, ’tis thus no more 
For me you stand in bright array, 
But there’s a home on yonder shore, 
In an eternal, happy day: 
I prized my Russia hat, and said— 
Bless him that gave and him that made! 
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When weeks, and months, and years are o’er, 
And hats, and hills, and toils are done, 
I hope to reach that happy shore; 
And when my toilsome race is run, 
My Russia hat will be laid down, 
That I may wear a heavenly crown. 
G- W. Dx HxHH: 





‘ , HERRICK’S LITANY* 


Ix the hour of my distress, 

When temptations me oppress, 

And when I my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When I lie within my bed, 

Sick in heart and sick in head, 

And with doubts discomforted, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the house doth sigh and weep, 

And the world is drowned in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the priest his last hath prayed, 

And I nod to what is said, 

*Cause my speech is now decayed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 


When the judgment is revealed, 

And that opened which was sealed; 

When to thee I have appealed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me! 





A MERCHANT who had lately died at Isfahan, 
and left a large sum of money, was so great a nig- 
gard, that for many years he denied himself and 
his son, a young boy, every support, except a 
crust of coarse bread. He was, however, one day 
tempted by the description a friend gave of the 
flavor of cheese, to buy a small piece; but before 
he got home he began to reproach himself with 
extravagance, and instead of eating the cheese, 
he put it into a bottle, and contented himself, and 
obliged his child to do the same, with rubbing the 
crust against the bottle, enjoying the cheese in 
imagination. 

One day that he returned home later than usual, 
he found his son eating his crust, and rubbing it 
against the door. ‘What are you about, you 
fool?” was his exclamation. “It is dinner-time, 
father; you have the key, so I could not open the 
door: I was rubbing my bread against it, because 
I could not get to the bottle.” “Cannot you go 
without cheese one day, you luxurious little ras- 
cal? you’ll never be rich!” added the angry miser, 
as he kicked the poor boy for not being able to 
deny himself the ideal gratification.— Sketches of 
Persia. 


*From the works of Robert Herrick, a poet of the 
time of Charles the First. 





A DOMESTIC SCENE. 


*T was early day, and sunlight streamed 
Soft through a quiet room, 

That hush’d, but not forsaken seemed, 
Still, but with nought of gloom. 


For there, secure in happy age, 
Whose hopes is from above, 

A father communed with the page 
Of heaven-recorded love. 


Pure fell the beam and meekly bright 
On his gray holy hair, " 

And touch’d the book with tenderest light, 
As if its shrine were there. 


But oh, that patriarch’s aspect shone 
With something lovelier far; 

A radiance all the spirit’s own, 
Caught not from sun or star. 


Some word of life e’en then had met 
His calm benignant eye, 

Some ancient promise breathing yet 
Of immortality. 


Some heart’s deep language, where the glow 
Of quenchless faith survives; 

For every feature said, “I know 
That my Redeemer lives.” 


And silent stood his children by 
Hushing their very breath, 
Before the solemn sanctity 
Of thoughts o’ersweeping death. 


Silent, yet did not each young heart 
With love and reverence melt; 
Oh blest be those fair girls, and blest 
That home where God is felt.—Mrs. Hemans. 


HUMILITY. 


Tue bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest: 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 


When Mary chose “the better part,” 
She meekly sat at Jesus’ feet; 
And Lydia’s gently opened heart 
Was made for God’s own temple meet. 
Fairest and best adorned is she 
Whose clothing is humility. 


The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown, 
In deepest adoration bends; 
* The weight of glory bows him down 
Then most when most his soul ascends. 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The foot-stool of humility. 
James Montcomery. 
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TASTE FOR THE FINE ARTS. 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 
ORIGINAL 


BetweEENn the beginning and the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the knowledge of the Fine 
Arts had so increased, and the taste so improved, 
that almost every one you might meet with, was 
not only capable of distinguishing and appre- 
ciating the difference between the works of the 
old masters and their modern successors, but in 
addition to this great power, held-arid avowed the 
high privilege of being a competent judge of the 
comparative merits of works of ancient and mod- 
ern art. In no part of the world, civilized or un- 
civilized, were these peculiar distinctions enjoyed 
in a more extended degree, than in the United 
States of America, where opinions on pictures 
and politics were alike, “free and equal.” Indeed, 
the natives of this country, whether in the crowd- 
ed city, or amid the thick shadows of the distant 
wildwood, were so well enlightened that any of 
them could tell the man among fourteen millions 
of their countrymen who was best qualified for 
president, and of course, after a slight examina- 
tion, they could tell a Correggio from a Raphael, 
and a Vandyke from either. 

While the people of other centuries, had been 
imposed on by designing men, who frequently 
gave them the smoked paintings of modern daub- 
ers, for the works of ancient genius, those of this 
intelligent “nineteenth,” could tell smoke from 
paint and paint from smoke,—and be it spoken to 
the credit of those departed worthies of other 
years, whose shadows have reached these times of 
ours, that their works have been raked from the 
rubbish of ages, with enormous interest, as far as 
numbers are concerned, and at this moment there 
are pictures in almost every city, town and _vil- 
lage, which bear those proud names which hold 
high places in the history of the arts, and which 
the world may admire until the end of time. 

Well may the enterprizing century referred to, 
have claimed the distinfuished appellation of 
“GLORIOUS NINETEENTH!” Glorious in arms, 
for during its existence, the war-cry had been 
heard from Behring’s straits to New Holland; and 
the banners of all nations had been uplifted to the 
breeze. The war-cry, however, died away like 
the yell of the Indian upon the winds of the wil- 
derness, and the banners were folded without a 
gunshot or a stain of bJood. Glorious in arts, for 
as in the days of Pharaoh Remesis, the quarrieg 
of Egypt were rifled for the erection of statues 
and temples, and inthe proud era of Italian 
genius, the master-s the glorious ¢ 

“in the vigo 





advancement of intellectualization and refinement 
produced in that-century,—free-stone and granite 
were blown from the places where they had rested 
for ages, and sewers and cemeteries were made as 
firm as the enduring rocks,—laboratories sprung 
as if by enchantment in their places, and vast 
strata of the earth were manufactured into paint— 
genius threw the labors of thousands upon the 
canvass, and pictures were exported, imported, 
and their painters transported. The Fine Arts 
became matters of merchandise, and fine artists 
were refined as the following story will show. 
Mr. Shamateur was a merchant; he was alsoa 
distinguished financier and a first-rate judge of 
pictures. He knew the shape of Raphael’s palette, 
and could tell how he held his pencil. ‘Asa critic 
he was proficient; he could distinguish whether a 


| face was warm or cold, and knew the meaning of 


mannerism. In consideration of his taste and 
judgment, he was appointed sub-secretary in an 
institution for the benefit of artists, in which his 
extraordinary accomplishments gained him much 
notoriety and established his fame forever. A 
tolerable share of the profits of his counting- 
room was spent in the purchase of paintings of 
ancient execution and rare merit, and he often 
invited his friends to examine the works of the 
men of the olden time, which ornamented the 
walls of his dwelling. 

Shamateur never let a favorable opportunity 
slip, by which he might increase his collection; 
that is, if a poor artist should happen to fail in 
discharging the claims of his landlord or boarding- 
mistress, and the works of his pencil, in conse- 
quence thereof, should be seized by law and ex- 
posed to sale by the auctioneer, he was always in 
attendance, and any thing sold under four or five 
shillings, good, bad, or indifferent, found a pur- 
chaser in him. Proceeding in this manner, in a 
few years the walls of his gallery were covered 
with specimens of ancient skill, and they seemed 
so ancient, and were so altered from long use, no 
doubt, that they were obliged to be patched to 
hold the fragments together. 

To this friend and patron of the arts, the world 
is indebted for a valuable discovery in regard to 
the durability of the canvass used by the old mas- 
ters. A close and scientific examination of his 
pictures—such an one as he was capable of giving, 
convinced him of the superiority of the ancients 
in the manufacture of cloth; he was overjoyed to 
discover, that while the colors used had so min- 
gled into one of a dark, smoky nature, that the 
figures could not by any means be distinguished, 
the threads of the cloth were as perfect as though 
they had been woven but a few months, This 


wediscovery is not only valuable to artists, but inter- 


ig to the world. 
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An intelligent friend, in looking through the 
gallery of Shamateur, one day, remarked, that he 
had made up his collection entirely of the works 
of men who were long since dead, and that not 
even the most trifling performance of a living 
artist was to be seen amongst them. Shamateur 
started as if surprized at the discovery, and de- 
clared, that the ideaof honoring the living with 
an opportunity of being immortalized among his 
pictures had never occurred to him. “Now,” said 
he, “I will go immediately and engage some modern 
pictures, and what a magnificent contrast we will 
have here?” 

Exulting in the thought, he proceeded immedi- 
ately to the dwelling of a distinguished artist, and 
in the fulness of his palpitating heart, demanded 
the price of his pictures. 

‘Historical, I suppose you mean,” said the 
artist. 

‘‘Historical!”? repeated Shamateur, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, sir, I employ myself in that way some- 
times.” 

«And do you indeed paint history? Why how 
much better it would be to paint it than to write 
it? I never heard of the like before, and how I 
should like to have the history of New-Holland 
or Polynesia painted upon the walls of my gallery. 
What’ll you charge to do it, hey?” 

«You do not understand me, sir,—what I mean 
by historical paintings, is the working up of scenes 
recorded in history.” 

“Well now, that’s the thing exactly—scenes re- 
corded in history—you’re right--and I want the 
scenes recorded in the history of New-Holland 
painted on the walls of my house.” 

The artist began to think from the conversation 
of Mr. Shamateur, that he knew less about the 
matter than he wished folks should suppose, and 
therefore he conceived the notion of teazing him 
somewhat. He proceeded to ask, ‘Why do you 
prefer the history of New-Holland to other and 
more interesting histories?” 

«Because it is less known, and less common, 
and my visiters will know but little about it, and 
I shall have the satisfaction of explaining the par- 
ticulars.” 

“Excellent! excellent!” exclaimed the artist. 

“There now, I thought that was an idea for a 
man of genius—glorious fun—glorious fun to ex- 
plain—knowledge of history—history too, known 
only to few persons—glorious.—How much will 
you paint for adollar?” 

«For ten thousand you mean.” 

«“O come now, you’re joking, but I’m in right 
good earnest about the matter—My house must 
soon be repainted, and I had rather have histori- 
cal scenes all over it, than to have it painted in 
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the old way. Now give me some idea of the price, 
and I'll talk to my wife about it —say quick.” 

The artist could scarcely suppress his indigna- 
tion at the thought of being solicited to paint a 
man’s house; his countenance flushed, his eyes 
flashed, and in a moment he would have kicked 
Mr. Shamateur out of his house; his foot was 
arrested, by the thought of making him pay for 
his “glorious fun,” and assuming a grave manner, 
he replied, «You appear to be a man of taste, and 
an admirer of the fine arts, and as such I should 
be happy to have a further acquaintance. I will 
paint your house, and will make great deductions 
from my usual price; I will paintit cheap, dog 
cheap; but you must give me time to consider 
upon the subject. In a few days I shall have lei- 
sure, aud will then examine the premises.” 

“That’s the thing, now you’ll come up soon— 
in a few days at most. I live at No. 96, Hanover 
Place—here’s my card—and when you call, if 
I’m not at home, my lady will show you over the 
house.” 

“T will call, sir.” 

*‘And soon?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

Punctual to his appointment, in a few days the 
artist called at No. 96, Hanover Place, and, as 
predicted, the gentleman was not at home, but 
his lady ‘showed him over the house.”” He had not 
finished his examination of the premises, however, 
when Mr. Shamateur came home, and was glad 
tosee him. The artist complimented his taste in 
the choice of a house, as well as in the selection 
he had made of a wife; and with seeming diffidence 
spoke of the excellencies of his profession, and 
the magnificent ornaments it afforded; but, as he 
could not praise his pictures without too great a 
tax upon his own veracity, he carefully concealed 
his sentiments, and left the contrast which he in- 
tended soon to exhibit between his own work and 
the paintings in the apartment which had been 
assigned to their convenience, for the future con- 
templation of their owner and his friends. 

“‘My wife is a woman of taste,”’ said Shamateur. 

“And of course suits her husband exactly,” ex- 
claimed the lady, with a hearty laugh. 

‘Well coupled,” said the artist, casting a very 
knowing look upon both, which had the desired 
effect, for both exclaimed at the same time, “Do 
you think so indeed,’’—and the whole party laugh- 
ed at the merriment occasioned by different though 
equally pleasant thoughts. 

‘My dear,” said Mr. Shamateur, ‘‘we shall be 
able to show something handsome, when we get 
painted.” 

‘“‘Inaeed we shall,” returned she, ‘‘and how it 
will provoke the Bondleys—poor things, they are 
sadly deficient in taste.” 
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“Sadly, sadly, indeed—and, Mr. Artist, what 
will be the cost of this thing?” 

“Cheap, sir, dog cheap.” 

“But how much?” 

“Something less than ten thousand.” 

“Not dollars, I hope—why the painting of this 


house, last year cost twenty-seven dollars, and it | 


was well done; but, as you will paint scenes re- 
corded in the history of New-Holland, of course 
we must pay you something more.” 

“A trifle, I suppose.” 

‘Yes sir, yes sir, a trifle; but how much?” 

“Did' your painter of last year have his work 
measured?” 

“He did, sir, and deducted twenty-five per cent. 
sir—aye, twenty: five per cent. and I disputed his 
bill afterwards.” 

*‘And how did you settle it?” 

“Why the whole matter was left to arbitration, 
and a further deduction was made.” 

“Were the arbitrators painters?” 

“They were, sir.” 

“That was right, andI have no doubt but that 
you paid him well for his work.” 

“I did, sir, and I think we shall not fall cut 
about the price of the seenes—but what will you 
charge?” 

‘‘Why I cannot possibly tell; but we will make a 
bargain something like this:—I shall go on anddo 
the work, and in order to facilitate its progress, 
as you have room in your house, if you have no 
objection, I will come and board with you, and 
will pay you the highest price that is charged in 
any boarding house in the place;—after the work is 
completed, you may call in one artist, and I another, 
and these two may appoint a third,—and I will 
take one-half of whatever price these men may 
declare the work to be worth.” 

**Admirable,” exclaimed Mrs. Shamateur. 

“A bargain,” cried Mr. Shamateur—-‘‘and now 
to prevent either of us from flying, we will just 
call in two witnesses from our neighbors, and re- 
duce the thing to writing in their presence.” 

“Very well.” 

And the neighbors were invited in, the writings 
drawn, signed and sealed, each reserving a copy. 
After the artist and the witnesses had retired, Mr. 
Shamateur approached his wife with a smile, and 
said,‘‘now, my dear, I think we shall have asplendid 
display here ata very little cost, very little indeed.” 

‘‘How much do you suppose, Mr. Shamateur?” 

“Not over thirty dollars.” 

“That’s cheap, J think, and howI shall make 
him pay for his boarding!—Five dollars a week, 
my dear, and that’ll help you out.” 

“Aye, between us we will save a large per 
cent. and outshine the whole extent of our ac- 
quaintance, and every body else.” 
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In afew days the work agreed upon was com- 
menced, and the artist was a boarder at Mr. Sha- 
mateur’s. A month passed away, and the scenes 
of New-Holland history were but half completed. 
The artist continued to work leisurely, occupying 
a considerable portion of his time in reading, as he 
said, for the purpose of selecting the most inter- 
esting scenes. He was not employed more than 
half his time in painting, and Mrs. Shamateur 
could not understand why it was that he wished 
the other half to recruit his mental energies;— 
«He don’t paint with his mind,” said she, “but 
with his fingers, and certainly they cannot com- 
plain of being tired.” 

After some consultation with her husband, she 
concluded that the man must be lazy, and that 
she had better charge him six dollars per week, 
for the privilege of eating at her table. 

“Charge him six, my dear,”’ said the affection- 
ate Shamateur, ‘‘charge him six, and we'll bring 
him in debt.” 

In six months after the contract was made, the 
scenes were completed. Mr. Shamateur examined 
them all, and pronounced himself well pleased; 
and he declared, if he did not know that the dirty 
pictures which he had purchased, were the per- 
formances of the tried worthies of years long pass- 
ed away, he would prefer the fresh scenes to 
them. ‘Perhaps,’’ said he to the artist, “‘we may 
settle our matters without calling in arbitrators?” 

«Perhaps we may,” replied the artist. 

“TI have my bill made out, and you can make out 
yours in a few minutes; so we had as well com- 
pare, and see how we stand.” 

«Mine is ready,” said the artist, ‘‘suppose we 
exchange.” 

‘The exchange was accordingly made. 
artist read as follows: 

Mr, Paintbrush 


The 


™ To Mr. Shamateur, 
To 26 weeks’ boarding, at $6 per week, $156 00 
The merchant read, 
Mr. Shamateur 
To Mr. Paintbrush, 
To painting one hundred scenes, history 
New-Holland, at $30 per scene, $3,006 
Deduct 1,500 
Balance $1,500 
‘Your account is high enough,” said the artist. 
“And yours is enormous” cried Mr. Shama- 
teur, “enormous, beyond all calculation. Ill 
never pay it, sir. I never will; appoint your man; 
and if he says more than one sixty-fifth part of 
your bill, [711 knock him into nothing.” 
“You will not fight, I hope.” 
«Appoint your man, I do not wish to multiply 
words with you—that is, 1 mean if you are seri- 
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ous in demanding that outrageous sum for six 
months’ work.” 

«JT will do so, sir, forthwith.” 

The parties separated for the first time in ill 
humor. 

The artist went for his arbitrator—Mr. Shama- 
teur to complain to his wife. ‘Dear,’ said he, 
‘twhat do you suppose that rascally painter wants 
for painting this house.” 

“About fifty dollars; but if he does, don’t you 
pay it,—for its too high entirely; thirty dollars is 
plenty.” 

“Fifty dollars indeed! 
thousand!” 

“Order him out, and set the dogs on him.” 

‘*T’]] set the dogs of the law upon the swindler.” 

Mr. Shamateur swore vengeance against the 
whole race of modern painters, and Mrs. Shama- 
teur declared that she would never suffer another 
rascal to eat at her table as long as she lived. 

Mr. Shamateur sent a note to the artist, stat- 
ing his views upon the subject of painting, law, 
&c. The artist replied with a flourish of their 
written agreement, and this reminded the mer- 
chant that he had the opportunity of saving him- 
self by the arbitration, and so he waited on a 
house-painter to request him to oblige him in the 
matter. The house-painter examined the work 
and pronounced it above his skill; he said he 
knew nothing about scenes of New Holland, and 
could not place any value upon them whatever. 
Half the painters in the city were solicited with 
the same effect, and Mr. Shamateur began to be 
frightened about his per cent. as he termed it. 
The artist pressed his claim, and urged the selec- 
tion of the arbitrators according to agreement. 
After much delay on the part of Mr. Shamateur, 
occasioned by his searching for a man to suit his 
purpose, the arbitrators were chosen, and in order 
to hold their meeting without the presence of Mr. 
Shamateur, they were obliged to assemble at 
midnight; their part of the business was soon 
dispatched, and their decision signed by them all. 

Mr. Shamateur was thunderstruck next morn- 
ing to find that the artists had advanced one thou- 
sand dollars upon the bill. Four thousand were 
allowed their brother of the palette and pencil, to 
the total discomfiture of the merchant, and the 
entire prostration of the patience of his beautiful 
wife. lt was to no purpose that the twain foamed 
and fulminated wrath. In vain the gentleman 
thrust his fist upon the table and swore he was 
imposed upon. In vain the lady lamented her 
dinners, and vowed to scald the next painter who 
should dare to enter her dwelling,—the price was 
fixed—unalterably fixed by the arbitrating artists. 

Mr. Shamateur said he would sell his house, 
paintings and all, for two thousand dollars, 


Why, he charges three 





Mrs. Shamateur said she would not’ board 
another artist for two thousand a year. 

“You are a man of taste,” said one of the 
artists. 

“You are a swindler,” said Mr. S. and there- 
upon a fight ensued, in which the merchant came 
off second best. 

The matter was finally settled by law, in the 
course of which Mr. and Mrs. Shamateur abused 
judges, juries, attorneys, artists, auctioneers, and 
every thing else they could think of. The charge 
of fifteen hundred was sustained by the court, 
which the gentleman was obliged to pay to the 
last dollar. He paid it and went home in a rage, 
set fire to his picture gallery, burnt his house to 
the ground, petitioned and paid his debts, and was 
better off when fairly through the last operation 
than he ever was before. There are many such 
patrons of the Fine Arts in the world. 
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I xxow not why, but when I gaze 
Within those pearly eyes, 

Wherein so much of love, and hope, 
And pure affection lies, 

A shadow flits across my brain, 
A form, so fair,—it seems 

Like that bright star, which first lit up 
The spell of earlier dreams, 


Oh pure, and holy was that star, 
Whose light I worshipped ; 

Nor aught of this dull earth could dim 
The lustre which it shed, 

It caught its brightness from on high,— 
From Heaven, the seat of love, 

And kindled up within this breast, 
A flame like that above. 


I deem’d not then, that aught of earth 
Was of so pure a make, 

Or aught, of earthly form, or mould, 
Its nature could partake; 

I knew not, that to one was given 
A spirit so divine, 

As breathes in every thought, and word, 
From that pure soul of thine. 


And if,—when ’mid the festive scene, 
I saw thee move along, 

Enrobed in all thy innocence. 
Among that heartless throng,— 

I bow’d not to those peerless charms, 
It was because I felt 

*T were sacrilege, to whisper love, 
Where flattery still knelt, 


Lady, we ne’er have met before,— 
And ne’er may meet again; 
Yet long on memory’s brightest page, 
Thy image shall remain; 
And wheresoe’er my wanderings lead, 
My prayers for thee shall tell, 
How much of happiness Pd wish,— 
Fair lady—fare thee well, 
OrvILLE. 
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THE CAPTAIN AND HIS SON. 


[The following account of a remarkable instance 

of heroism and filial affection, as related by Napo- 
leon himsel!, is taken from Mémoires de Madame 
la Duchesse d’ Abrantés.} 

I HAVE already mentioned the Emperor’s talent 
in story telling. When describing a naval action, 
his powerful words, like those of Homer, would 
set the waves of the sea in motion, make the can- 
non roar, and represent to your fancy the groans 
of the wounded. He would place you on board 
of a line-of-battle ship, whose decks, covered 
with dead bodies and streaming with human blood, 
began to creak from the action of a horrible fire 
which was consuming the vessel, and whose thou- 
sand forked and glaring tongues darted through the 
open port-holes, and ascended like curling snakes 
the rigging and yards. This ship, which a few 
hours before rode sovereign of the bay of Aboukir, 
and contained more than five hundred human 
beings full of life, and health, and energy, was 
now deserted; for all who had escaped the hostile 
ball and dread splinter, had sought their safety by 
jumping into the sea and swimming to the shore. 
One alone remained unhurt upon the deck, and 
with his arms crossed upon his broad chest, and 
his face covered with blood and smoke, stood 
contemplating, with an eye of deep sorrow, another 
individual who still breathed, but who was 
seated at the foot of the mainmast with both his 
legs shattered, and the blood streaming from the 
numerous wounds he had received. He was sink- 
ing into eternity without uttering a single com- 
plaint; on the contrary, he thanked his Creator 
for withdrawing him from the world. His eyes 
were raised to behold once more the flag of repub- 
Jican France waving over his head. A few paces 
from the dying man, stood a youth about fourteen, 
dressed in plain -clothes, with a dirk by his side 
and a brace of pistols in his belt. He looked at 
the wounded man with a countenance expressive 
of the most profound grief, combined, however, 
with resignation, which indicated that he also was 
fast approaching the term of life. The ship was 
the Orient,* the dying*man was Casabianca, cap- 
tain of the flag ship of the Egyptian expedition, 
and the youth was the captain’s son. 

“Take this boy,”’ said the captain to the boats- 
wain’s mate, who had remained with him, ‘and 
save your lives—you have still time—and let me 
die alone—my race is run.” 

“Approach me not,” said the boy to the sturdy 
seaman; “‘save thyself. As for me, my place is here, 
and I shall not leave my father.” 

«““My son,” said the dying officer, casting upon 
the boy a look of the tenderest affection, “my 
dear boy, I command you to go.” 


* Burned at the battle of Aboukir. 





At this moment a dreadful crash shook the 
timbers of the ship, and the flames burst forth on 
all sides. <A frightful explosion already told the 
fate of one of the victims of this dreadful day—and 
the same fate awaited the Orient. Already had 
the planks of the deck begun to kindle; the boat- 
swain’s mate was for an instant appalled, and cast 
a glance of longing towards the shore from which 
the ship was only about two hundred toises distant. 
“For,” said the Emperor, “Admiral Brueis, the 
wretched man, fought pent up ina bay!” But 
this feeling, so natural toa man desirous of pre- 
serving his life, lasted only an instant; and the 
boatswain’s mate resumed his careless air, after 
another attempt, on the captain making a sign to 
him, to seize the youth. But the latter taking one 
of his pistols, and cocking it, threatened to shoot 
him if he did not desist. 

“It is my duty to remain, andI will remain,” 
he said. “Go thou thy way,and may heaven 
help thee! Thou hast no time to lose.” 

Another crash, which seemed to issue from the 
hold like adeep groan, made the boatswain’s mate 
again start. He cast a look of horror towards the 
powder room, which the flames were now about to 
reach, and in a few seconds perhaps it would be too 
late. The stripling understood the feelings which 
that look conveyed, and lying down by his father’s 
side,took the latter in his arms. 

“Go now,”’ said he—*and you, my father, bless 
your son.” 

These were the last words the sailor heard. 
Springing into the water, he swam rapidly towards 
the shore, but scarcely was he ten fathoms from 
the ship ere it blew up with a dreadful explosion. 

**He was received by the people on the coast,” 
said the Emperor in conclusion, ‘cand came to me 
at head-quarters: and it was he who told us of the 
heroism of young Casabianca, ‘What should I do 
in the world?’ said the latter to his father, who 
again urged him to go on shore; ‘you are going to 
die, and the French navy has this day dishonored 
itself!” 

“This was a noble boy,” the Emperor added; 
‘and his death is the more to be regretted, that 
he would have gone further perhaps than Duguay- 
Trouin and Duquesne—and I am proud when I 
consider that he was a member of my own family!”’ 





. Hope is like the wing of an angel soaring up to 
heaven, and bears our prayers to the throne of 
God.—Jeremy Taylor. 


Arrect in things about thee cleanliness, 

That all may gladly board thee, as a flower. 
Slovens take up their noisomeness 

Beforehand, and anticipate their last hour. 
Let thy minds sweetness have his operation 

Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation.—Herhbert. 
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MORAL SENTIMENTS. 
Selected for the Monument from the writings of 
M. Le Baron Degerando. 


Wuar is it to love? Can the heart that does 
not know virtue, know how to love truly? Does 
that attraction, which we feel towards the objects 
of our affections, deserve the name of love, if we 
are not attached to the good which is in them? 





NaTvurRAL inclinations are unsteady, because 
they are blind; and are dissipated with the illu- 
sions which excited and cherished them; they are 
enfeebled and exhausted by possession, and dis- 
enchanted by habit. But virtue, ever young, 
renews them incessantly, renders them constant 
as truth, holy as wisdom, and places round them 
an immutable guard. 





“Tere: is friendship only among the good,” 
said Cicero, whose meditations were enlightened 
by so great an experience of human things. Not 
that, beside simple associations formed for inter- 
est, there may not be established also a secret 
union of hearts, nourished by reciprocal and sin- 
cere devotion, of which the wicked themselves 
are sometimes capable. Conformity of taste, and 
the relations of habit, create a kind of friendship, 
to which the laws of opinion give a foundation, 
and which cannot be relinquished without shame; 
to which honor imparts a strength and constancy, 
that feeling would not always be sufficient to pre- 
serve tothem. But still this union is superficial. 
The love of excellence alone makes an intimate 
alliance of souls, because this alone brings to the 
alliance all that is noblest and deepest in the 
human faculties. When beings, who are destined 
to be blessed with real friendship, meet for the 
first time in the world, does it not seem that they 
recognise each other, as if an indistinct presenti- 
ment had announced them to one another? It is 
because each finds in the other some traits of that 
excellence, which was already the object of his 
devotion; and on the friend thus chosen is bestow- 
ed a portion of this devotion, A man may thus 
conceive for another a gratitude far superior to 
that which any other benefit could inspire; for he 
may have received from him the benefit of his 
own improvement. 


TuHeE name of human race does not express a 
cold abstraction merely; nor do our fellow crea- 
tures cease to be so, because they bear an un- 
known name; nor do the services.we render them 
lose their value, because a great number enjoy 
them. Were Vincent de Paule, who adopted un- 
known and forsaken children, and loaded himself 
with the irons of the guilty,—and Howard, who 
traversed the world, seeking the unfortunate to 


console, ard the repentant to encourage,— were 
these men ‘lattered with idle speculations? If we 
are incapable of understanding how the living 
principle, which quickens all private affections, 
is the same which creates such glorious enter- 
prises as these, it is because we do not under- 
stand love, and conceive private affections to be 
only the impulse of an instinctive sympathy. 
Those who truly love, go from the intimate com- 
munion of friendship, still more ardent to conse- 
crate themselves to the happiness of their race; 
and returning from the labor of this great task, 
enjoy intimacy with more delight. The means of 
contributing to it are indeed sparingly given to 
the ordinary conditions of life; fortune favors those 
to whom it has granted a larger share of influence 
over the destiny of others. But what is the need 
of waiting for this influence from the favors of 
fortune? Has not God bestowed power upon the 
obscurest individual, who is clothed with no au- 
thority, and disposes of no treasure, but to whom 
the love of excellence is enough to accomplish a 
work, which the great of the earth have rarely 
attempted? At his voice, in his presence, senti- 
ments arise in the heart, which are worthy of 
answering to his own; he moves every thing by 
the strength of the conviction with which he is 
filled; useful establishments, dedicated to science 
and virtue, adorning society much better than the 
monuments of art, rise up at his bidding; the ex- 
ample of his good actions is transmitted to pos- 
terity; from one extremity of the globe to the 
other he finds emulators. While political passions 
divide the great human family, the votaries of ex- 
cellence, in the midst of the tumult, still prepare 
the blessings of peace, and relieve the victims of 
discord, 


Or all traits of character, there is none so well 
understood, and so generally agreed upon, as good- 
ness of heart. Our ideas of justice are modified 
by interest, party spirit, and prejudice; but good- 
ness of heart unites all suffrages. It clashes with 
no interest, always giving and never taking away, 
and is never severe even under injury, 





In distinguishing true goodness of heart from 
false, we discover, that the first springs from a 
reflective principle. He only has real goodness 
of heart who feels deeply what is praiseworthy in 
itself, and with whom goodness is not only a 
quality but a virtue. There is something which 
passes for goodness of heart, that is in reality 
weakness; it is unequal and idle; being rather 
an ostentatious display than positive action; this 
is when good .will is abandoned to a blind guide, 
which does not proceed from the depth of the 
soul, but springs from mere temperament and 
humor. 
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John Smith’s Letters, with “picters” to match, con- 
taining reasons why John Smith should not change 
his name; Miss Debby Smith’s Juvenile Spirit; 
together with the only Authentic History extant 
of the*Late War in our Disputed Territory. 
New York, Samvet Corman, 1839. 


These Letters, which appeared in the New York 
Mirror, have been “done” into a book by Mr. Colman, 
and a very interesting book too, as the lovers of humor, 
who have perused the letters in the Mirror, can testify; 
the “picters” to match, are rare specimens of the art. 
We copy the author’s epistle to the publisher: 


Ssiravittr, Down East, in Tue state or Maine. 
April 25, 1839. 
To Mr. Samuel Colman, No. 8, Astor House, N. York. 

Dear Sir: 

I see by some of the papers that you are a goin’ 
to put out a book, containing my letters that Pve been 
writing to the New-York Mirror. That I should ever 
come to be the writer of a book is what I never expect- 
ed; but strange things happens now days; and if you 
think the letters that I and my son John have writ, are 
worth making intoa book, I’m willing you should do 
it. If you are a goin’ to have picters in it, as_ the pa- 
pers says you be, I wish you would send me a few of 
’em, for there’s nothing in this world that my children 
likes to see so well as they do picters. 

Cousin Debby says it is the fashion, when any body 
puts out a book, to have it dedicated to some body; and 
if you should think it best to put im a dedication, I want 
it to be to uncle Joshua Downing, of Downingville, out 
of respect I feel for the memory of my cousin, Major 
Jack Downing. I don’t mean none of your New York 
counterfeit Jack Downings, that stole my cousin Jack’s 
name, but my own dear cousin, the Major; that writ 
all his letters in the Portland Courier, and the Downing 
Gazette, printed in Portland, State of Maine. I send 
a dedication that you can put in, if you think it is best. 

Your friend and well-wisher, 
JOHN SMITH, Esquire. 





Mental and Practical Arithmetic—designed for the 
use of Academies and Schools. By Cuas. Davies, 
author of Elements of Surveying, ete. Hartford, 
Atrrep S. Baryes, 1839. 

Those engaged in the instruction of youth, are in- 
debted to Mr. Davies for several elementary works, 
admirably adapted to the purposes of education. The 
work now under consideration is not one of the least 
important, though intended as the first, perhaps, that is 
to be placed in the hands of the learner. It commences 
in the most simple manner, by asking the question: 
‘How many eyes have you?” which is to be answered 
by the child, and may be done almost as soon as it can 
talk. The questions progress by easy and familiar ad- 
vances, until the mind is brought into exercise upon 
more difficult considerations, which it is qualified to 
answer by the operations previously performed. 





One of the most decided and useful improvenients in 
teaching the science of numbers, is the adoption of a 
system of mental calculation, which, in some degree, 
throws the mind of the pupil upon its own resources, 
and developes its capabilities, without much severe and 
unpleasant study. Children should be encouraged to 
think, and their first lessons, being simple, familiar, 
and easily mastered, may lead them forward by imper- 
ceptible gradations, and with but little help from the 
teacher. The plan of Mr. Davies combines, with the 
mental operations, the system generally pursued in the 
schools, of practical performances—and thereby fixes 
more permanently, upon the learner’s mind, the science 
he is endeavoring to pursue. 

Mental and Practical Arithmetic includes nearly all 
the rules found in other school arithmeties, with the 
advantage of numerous questions which are to be ex- 
amined mentally and answered without any practical 
operation. We would recommend the book to teachers, 
and advise them to make the experiment of teaching 
upon the plan it proposes. The work, though pub- 
lished by Mr. Alfred S. Barnes, of Hartford, Conn., 
may be had of the principal book-stores in this city. 





Davies’ First Lessons—We have received from the 
publisher, Mr. Aurrep S. Barxes, a copy of the first 
lessons in Algebra, embracing the elements of the 
science, to which the work is an introduction—its 
object being, to form a connecting link between .Arith- 
metic and Algebra. ‘The object of this work is te 
simplify the system of reasoning by letters or signs, or 
rather to lead the mind of the pupil, by an easy path- 
way, to what has been considered an abstruse and 
somewhat difficult analysis. Asa successor to “Mental 
and Practical Arithmetic,” we think the first lessons of 
great utility, and it will doubtless be found a valuable 
introduction to higher branches of mathematical study. 





The History of the Navy of the United States of 
America; by J. Fentmore Coorer- 

Lea & Brancuarp, of Philadelphia, have issued, in 
two handsome volumes octavo, of about four hundred 
pages each, this latest work of the “Author of the Spy.” 
It is a highly creditable production—and, undoubtedly, 
implicit dependence may be placed upon its statements. 





Tuovw’rt gone, as a dew-drop is swept from the bough, 
—Oh! for the world where thy home is now! 

How may we love but in doubt and fear, 

How may we awaken our fond hearts here, 

How should e’en joy but a trouble be, 

Beautiful dust when we luok on thee?—Mrs. Hemans. 





TO WORDSWORTH. 
True bard and holy !—thou art e’en as one 

Who by some secret gift of soul or eye, 

In every spot beneath the smiling sun, 

Sees where the springs of living waters lie— 
Unseen awhile they sleep—till, touch’d by thee, 
Bright, healthful waves flow forth, to each glad wan- 

derer free!—Ib. 
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FUNERAL SONG. 


ORIGINAL. 


“MoURNING FOR THE DEAD.—Cliristians may learn an 
instructive lesson from the simple-minded aborigines of 
Chili. Among them, when a friend dies, there is no mourn- 
ing or expression of sorrow. Believing that those who 
have died go into a state of blessedness, they see cause for 
joy rather than sorrow.” 


We will not lament, 
For the life that is spent; 

For the soul that has burst from its prison of clay, 
But rather, we'll cherish a heart-felt content, 
That so early ’tis sped from this dim world away! 
This world, though so bright 

In mortality’s sight, 
Is dimm’d by the dawn of eternity’s day. 


Happy spirit arise, 
To thy home in the skies; 
We would not constrain thee here longer to stay, 
This frame in its bloom 
Must be borne to the tomb— 
Its freshness and beauty consign’d to decay— 
In its freshness and bloom, like a storm-riven flower, 
Rudely hurl’d from its stem by the tempest’s fierce 
power, 
Ere the birds of the spring have deserted the spray. 


Yet we will not deplore, 

That thy brief race is o’er; 
That the tempests of time shall assail thee no more, 

To disturb the repose of thy innocent breast; 

Ever dimm/’d is the light of thy love-speaking eye 
The soul that beam’d forth from it mounting on high 

Triumphant in joy 

Ever free from alloy 


With angels shall share the abodes of the blest. 


We do but consign to the grave’s silent trust, 
Though moulded in beauty, inanimate dust,— 
The spirit a spark of etherial fire 
Through ages unnumber’d shall never expire; 
But bursting away, 
From its fetters of clay, 
Its *heritance claim in the mansions of rest. 


Baltimore, May 13. 





THE WEEPING WILLOW.—It is a curious and 
interesting fact, that the first weeping willow 
grown in this country, was introduced at the com- 
mencement of the last century, by Mr. Vernon, a 
Turkey merchant, who brought it with him from 
the banks of the Euphrates, and planted it at his 
seat in Twickenham Park. This circumstance is 
highly illustrative of that prophetic song of the 
Jewish captives, in the 137th Psalm, ver. 1, 2: 
««By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down; yea, 
we wept when weremembered Zion. We hanged 
harps upon the willows in the midst thereof.” 





Ir you desire to enjoy life, avoid unpunctual peo- 
ple. They impede business and poison pleasure. 
Make it your own rule not only to be punctual, 
but a little beforehand. Such a habit secures a 
composure which is essential to happiness. For 
want of it many people live ina constant fever, 
and put all about them into a fever too. To pre- 
vent the tediousness of waiting for others, carry 
with you some means of occupation, a Horace, or 
Rochefoucault, for example, books which can be 
read by snatches, and which afford ample mate- 
rials for thinking.— The Original. 


THE pangs that wicked men feel are not always 
written in their foreheads. Though wickedness 
be sugar in their mouths, and wantonness an oil 
to make them look with cheerful countenance; 
nevertheless, if their hearts were disclosed, their 
glittering estate would not greatly be envied.— 
Hooker. 


THE fruits of the earth do not more obviously 
require labor and cultivation to prepare them for 
our use and subsistence, than our faculties demand 
instruction and regulation, in order to qualify us 
to become upright and valuable members of society, 
useful to others, or happy in ourselves.—W. 
Barrow. 


Times of calamity and confusion have ever been 
productive of great minds. The purest ore is 
produced in the hottest furnace, and the brightest 
thunderbolt is elicited from the darkest storm. 


I sELpom see a noble building, or any great 
piece of magnificence and pomp, but 1 think how 
little is all this to satisfy the ambition, or to fill 
the idea of an immortal soul.— Swift. 


THE greatest things, and the most praiseworthy 
that can be done for the public good, are not what 
require great parts, but great honesty. 


Hoot away despair! 
Never yield to sorrow; 
The blackest sky may wear 
A sunny face to-morrow.—Miriam Coffin. 


How beautiful are all the subdivisions of time, 
diversifying the dream of human life, as it glides 
away beneath earth and heaven! 


THAT man’s end is easy and happy, whom 
death finds with a weak body, and a strong soul. 
—Bishop Hall. 


—_ 


CunninG is nothing else but the fool’s substi- 
tute for wisdom.— Skelton. 


We have never so much cause to fear as when 
we fear nothing.— Bishop Hall. 





